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PREFACE 


Comparative philosophy has been in existence as an organized 
discipline with plausible aims and methods of its own for over the past fifty 
years. Its potential was well exploited to facilitate East-West understanding, 
exchange, and cooperation in philosophy. For all this, the debate about the 
philosophicai rationale of comparative philosophy, i.e. its place and function in 
the wider context of philosophical enterprise, is far from over. Now it is time 
for us to do a "stocktaking" or a state of the art assessment of the subject, 
and this is what we intend to do by analysing P.T. Raju's views on comparative 
philosophy. Raju is used as a case study because he, of all writers on/in 
comparative philosophy to date, is of singular importance and special 
consideration for both the theoretical contribution to the subject and the 
amount of literature produced in the field. 

As for the format of our study, the work consists of a general 
introduction and four chapters. The first three expository chapters present 
Raju's views on comparative philosophy and his philosophical synthesis. As a 
rule these chapters contain Raju's views only, excepting those comments and 
observations we make in the footnotes. The fourth chapter offers critiques of 
Raju's comparative philosophy and calls for a paradigm shift in East-West 
studies in philosophy. While we question the justification for pursuing 
comparative pliilosophy as an independent discipline, we maintain the need and 
relevance of cross-cultural and comparative studies in philosophy and argue for 
a fresh perspective of philosophical studies and a new syllabus for history of 
philosophy. 

This work was first published as my doctoral dissertation at the 
Gregorian University, Rome. I thank Professor Mariasusai Dhavamony and 
Professor Carlo Huber for their advice and observations. I remember the late 
P.T. Raju with gratitude for obtaining his writings for me. My gratitude is also 
due to Professor Richard H. Bell, The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, for 
his support and suggestions. 

^■C.B.S. Joseph Kaipayil 

Aluva 683 105 

India 


May 7, J995 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


1. Indian Words 

(Standard Sanskrit Transliteration) 

Consonants, except c and to some extent d and t, are pronounced with 
their usual English values and vowels (and diphthongs) with their usual Latin 
or German values. Long vowels are indicated by a macron (-) over them (e.g. 
a as a in father, /"as / in police, and t/ as r; in ruler). Special care shall be taken 
with the following: 

c as ch in cheese 
d soft d 
d hard d 

rfi semi-nasal m (some writers omit diacritic) 
h semi-nasal n (some writers omit diacritic) 
n as n in money (some writers omit diacritic) 
n as /? in song 

r short rr (increasingly replaced with ri) 
i palatal sh (sh as in sheet) 
s retroflex sh (sh as in sheet) 
t soft t 
t hard f 


2. Chinese Words 
(Pinyin Transliteration) 

Consonants, except c, q, and x, are pronounced with their usual 
English values and vowels (and diphthongs) with their usual Latin or German 
values. The i in the final syllables of c/, ri, si, zi, chi, shi, and zhi is silent. 
Special care shall be taken with the following: 

c as ts in cats (aspirated c) 
q as ch in cheese (aspirated ch) 
r retroflex soft r 
X as sh in sheet 
z as ds in birds (unaspirated c) 
ch retroflex aspirated ch (ch as in cheese) 



X 


Guide to Pronunciation 


ng as ng in song 
sh retroflex sh (sh as in sheet) 
zh retroflex unaspirated ch 



INTRODUCTION 


1. The Concept of Comparative Philosophy 

What is "comparative philosophy?" In its common usage, the term 
comparative philosophy may refer to any enterprise that involves comparison 
of two or more philosophers or philosophical doctrines. Comparative philosophy 
in this sense is as old as philosophy itself. Even a casual look at the history of 
philosophy shows us how, either intentionally or unintentionally, a particular 
philosopher developed his/her philosophical views in reference to or in 
comparison with other philosophers and philosophies. Ramanuja's philosophy, 
for example, is understood as qualified non-dualism only in comparison and 
contrast with Sankara's non-dualism; or, the full significance of Wang 
Yangming's idealist Neoconfucianism cannot be brought out without reference 
to Zhu Xi's rationalist Neoconfucianism; and Kant's critique becomes a 
Copernican revolution only in contrast with the pre-Kantian continental 
rationalism. In this general (common) sense every philosophy is a comparative 
philosophy and every philosopher a comparative philosopher. However, in the 
past few decades the term "comparative philosophy" acquired a technical 
sense and it came to mean the systematic comparative study of culturally 
different philosophies of the world. Hence, for our present purpose, we employ 
the term "comparative philosophy" not in its ordinary sense of comparison of 
two or more philosophers or philosophical schools, but in its technical sense 
of comparative study of the world's major philosophical traditions, especially 
the Indian, the Chinese, and the Western. The term "comparative philosophy" 
was first used in this present technical sense and application, as far as we 
know, by the Indian educationist Brajendranath Seal (1864-1938) in his 
Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism and Christianity (1899) and The Positive 
Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (1915),^ and it gained currency with Paul 
Masson-Oursel's Comparative Philosophy (1923).^ 


’ For details, see Wilhelm Halbfass, India and Europe: An Essay in 
Understanding (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1988), pp. 419- 
33. Seal proposed the programme of historical-comparative study of different 
cultures for constructing a philosophy of universal history which, he believed, 
would effect a global cultural renaissance. 


^ See below, p. 8. 
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Ideally, comparative philosophy should include all possible philosophies 
from across the globe. Japanese philosophy, Jewish philosophy, Islamic 
philosophy, African philosophy (the traditional philosophy or philosophies of 
Africa), and the ethnophilosophy of Amerindians (Native Americans) are only 
examples. However, Indian, Chinese, and Western philosophies are generally 
given special consideration in comparative philosophy. Their enjoyment of this 
special status is not for any ethnic or political reasons but for their antiquity, 
the richness and variety of their philosophical doctrines and systems, and their 
vast philosophical literature. A leading comparativist wrote: 

'Comparative philosophy,'in the sense being clarified here, 
involves, as a minimum, comparisons of views from all the 
major civilizations of the world and, as a maximum, that is as 
an ideal, comparisons of all views from all civilizations. From 
the perspective of the present writer, there are three major 
civilizations - the Indian, the Chinese and the European. So a 
minimum effort to function adequately as a comparative 
philosopher from this perspective will seek to compare traits in 
these three civilizations.^ 

The subject-matter of comparative philosophy, at least as it stands now, is 
therefore the philosophical traditions of the world, especially the three major 
traditions - the Indian, the Chinese, and the Western.'* 

One may object to comparative philosophy, saying "comparisons are 
odious." Yes, it is true that any philosophy should be judged on its own merits 
and not measured against another philosophy. But the comparative philosopher 
is not interested in comparing one philosophy to or with another, just to see its 
relative strength and weakness. He/she analyses the similarities and differences 
between or among various philosophies and evaluates their merits and demerits 
with the specific view of acquiring comprehensiveness in philosophizing. In 
other words, the purpose of comparing the Eastern and Western ways of 
thinking is not to find out their parallelisms and differences alone, but to bring 


® Archie J. Bahm, Comparative Philosophy. Western, Indian and Chinese 
Philosophies Compared (New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1977), p. 5. 
Bahm's comment is objectionable unless one qualified "three major 
civilizations" as three major philosophic civilizations, because there are other 
major civilizations from the point of view of cultural aspects other than 
philosophy. 


“ See also below, p. 21 n. 25. 
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out their compiementarity in pursuit of philosophical truth and seek for the 
possibility of evolving a more comprehensive or holistic philosophy. Even if the 
possibility of a universal philosophical synthesis of the world's philosophical 
traditions, a grand synthesis which is universally accepted or acceptable to all, 
is ruled out, the justification for doing comparative philosophy is its claim to 
provide a more comprehensive theory of reality and promote a holistic vision 
or picture of human life. The term comparative philosophy refers accordingly 
to a process and a product. As a process comparative philosophy is the study 
and comparison of the major philosophical traditions and as a product it is the 
philosophy evolved out of it or, at least, occasioned by it. 


2. The Epistemology of Comparative Philosophy 

Every philosophy is a search for truth. Though there is plenty of room 
for debate about what philosophy is, there may be a broad consensus among 
various philosophies and philosophers on this very simple working definition of 
philosophy. "There is probably no philosopher, East or West, who has not been 
possessed by the love of truth and in whom the search for it has not come 
from an essential drive within himself."® But the controversy is about what this 
truth is. On the one hand a particular conception of truth one entertains 
depends on the philosophical position one holds and on the other a particular 
philosophical position one holds depends on the particular conception of truth 
one is in favour of. Anyhow, all might agree, at least to a certain degree, that 
truth is conceptual comprehension (apprehension) of reality.® The many 
articulations of our conceptual apprehension of reality we call theories of reality 
or beliefs about the world. The thesis needs further elaboration. "To say of 
what is that it is not, or what is not that it is, is false, while to say of what is 


® Charles A. Moore, "The Spirit of Western Philosophy," in Radhakrishnan: 
Comparative Studies in Philosophy in Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday, ed. W. R. 
Inge et ai. (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1951), p. 71. 

® One's comprehension of reality can sometimes be transconceptual, 
nondiscursive, as in mystic or very intimate personal experience. Here truth, 
and hence the comprehended reality too, becomes a personal experience where 
the subject-object or the knower-known and truth-reality distinctions of 
ordinary conceptual knowing vanish. 
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that it is, and of what is not that it is not, is true," said Aristotle.^ Even though 
this definition makes truth to be a property of a proposition or statement that 
is taken to be true, it does not defeat our position. Any truth-statement we 
make is about something (some being, some existent thing) which is the object 
of perception and conception. It is valid of all conventional theories of truth.® 
The relation between truth and reality is very conspicuous in classical Indian 
thought. Satya (true) and Satyam (truth) are closely linked to sat (being, 
existing, existent) and satta (existence, reality), all having the same verbal root 
as (to be). Satya and satyam concern cognition while sat and satta the object 
of cognition. 

To put the matter in the simplest possible way, truth is our 
understanding of reality. It is reality disclosed for us.® Here we use the term 
"reality" in the widest possible way to mean all that exists or occurs, including 
our own existence.’® Truth, as a category or concept, is always 
logical/epistemological and never ontological. If truth were to exist as 
ontological truth, it would not be any more truth but reality or being. In other 
words, truth is not identical with reality but pertains to our perception 
(understanding or cognition) of reality. 


Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1011 b 25-8 ( The Complete Works of Aristotle, ed. 
Jonathan Barnes [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984], vol. 2, p. 
1597). 

® In the correspondence theory of truth a judgement or belief is true if it 
corresponds to the fact it refers to; in the coherence theory of truth a 
judgement or belief is considered true if it fits into a coherent whole or system 
of beliefs, of which it is a necessary constituent; and, according to the 
pragmatic view of things, a proposition is true if it satisfies the function it is 
supposed to mean or perform. All these definitions contain an idea of some 
sort of "agreement" between reality and our conception of it; and indeed the 
Germanic origin of the English word "truth" implies agreement or truce. 

® It may be interesting to note that according to some authors the Greek 
word for truth, aletheia, etymologically means disclosure or non-concealment. 

The Latin word res, meaning thing, object, matter, affair, event, fact, 
occurrence, deed, condition, etc., where the word "reality" derives from, 
indicates that reality includes all that fall within the purview of human 
experience, including our own existence. Again, we use the term "experience" 
not in the sense of sense experience alone but to mean everything that affects 
our conscious being. 
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The human cognitive experience (i.e. every knowledge-situation) 
involves three factors, namely the knower, the known (reality), and the 
knowledge (truth). Knowledge is the knower's consciousness of the known 
object, i.e. the knower's conceptual grasp of the known." Though in our 
ordinary understanding we regard truth as the property we attach to the 
knowledge which is judged to be epistemically (and morally) acceptable to us 
and say very often that truth is true knowledge, philosophically speaking both 
truth and knowledge are the same. Both are our understanding or 
comprehension of reality. To gain truth about something is to know it and to 
know it is to gain truth about it. Every branch of human learning has the 
objective of gaining truth or knowledge about reality, and philosophy is also 
concerned with truth or knowledge, though the kind of truth or knowledge it 
pursues is special to its aim and method.'^ 

All philosophical considerations - the ontological, the epistemological, 
and the ethical - bear on truth. The question of truth has ontological 
implications because it is related to our inquiry about the nature of reality or 
being; it is epistemological as we are led to the queries about the nature and 
validity of such an inquiry; and it is not ethically neutral either, because it is our 
vision of reality, or what goes today by the expression "world-view," that acts 
in the final analysis as the meaning-giving and action-guiding factor in our life. 
Reality remains ontologically the same, but our perception of it differs, 
depending on the type of discourse we use and the perspective we take. For 
example, reality is perceived as being in ontology, as truth in epistemology, as 
good and value in ethics, and as beauty in aesthetics. 

Epistemology, or philosophy of knowledge,’^ being the philosophical 
reflection on human cognitive experience of reality, inquires philosophically into 
the nature and structure of human knowing and the methods of its acquisition 
and verification. Now, coming to our present purpose, the aim is to examine 
the "epistemology" of comparative philosophy. We use the term 


"In and through this knowing the knower becomes self-conscious of being 
(and becoming) the knower. 

The kind of truth or knowledge sought in philosophy, which we 
characterize as philosophical truth or philosophical knowledge, will be 
discussed in the final chapter. 

The present writer believes that it is more reasonable to call the 
philosophical reflection on human knowing by the name "philosophy of 
knowledge" rather than epistemology, which is well under way to become part 
of the burgeoning field of cognitive science(s). 
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"epistemology" in a very restricted sense, however. More than an inquiry into 
knowledge and truth as such, our interest lies with the epistemic 
presuppositions, principles, and methods of comparative philosophy. Of course, 
the central concern of comparative philosophy cannot be anything different 
from that of philosophy. Comparative philosophy, because it is philosophy, is 
a search for philosophical truth. But the kind of search it employs is something 
specific to it. Its interest lies with the possibility of acquiring totality or 
comprehensiveness of philosophical truth about reality through comparative 
study of the various philosophical traditions of the world. The philosophical 
value or justification of doing comparative philosophy, therefore, is this claim 
to comprehensiveness in the pursuit and acquisition of philosophical truth. It 
is, indeed, this claim, or the rationale, that we explore by putting the nature 
and method of comparative philosophy under critical analysis. For this analysis 
of the inner logic, the "epistemology," of the subject, the noted theoretician 
P.T, Raju is chosen as a case study.’"* By expounding and examining the 
"epistemology" involved in the prospect and procedure of comparative 
philosophy, we seek to critique the entire enterprise of the discipline. 


3. A Brief History of Comparative Philosophy 

Though comparative or crosscultural philosophy as such is a twentieth 
century phenomenon, the preparation for it had been under way during the 
nineteenth century when East and West increasingly came to know of each 
other's philosophies. The Hegelian negativism to Oriental thought’® was 


The choice of P.T. Raju does not amount to any contention that he is the 
spokesperson of all comparativists and his approach is identified with all 
comparative philosophy, rather we argue that his relatively rounded off system 
gives us a sufficient tool to work with in our present task of critiquing. His 
contribution to the making of comparative philosophy a distinct discipline and 
proposing it as a method (methodology) of comprehensive philosophizing and 
his own philosophical synthesis are the subject of our discussion in the first 
three chapters. 

’® According to Hegel China had some elementary philosophy, but 
everything which belonged to Spirit - unconstrained morality, inward religion, 
and proper science and art - was alien to it; and India had idealism, but only an 
idealism of imagination and not of thought, an imagination without 
conceptions. See Georg Wilhelm Friderich Hegel, The Philosophy of History, 
trans. J. Sibree (New York: Dover Publications, 1956), pp. 1 36,138; 1 39,141. 
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counteracted by the positive attitude of thinkers like Arthur Schopenhauer 
(1788-1860 Max Muller (1823-1900)/’ and Paul Deussen (1845- 
1919)/® But even in the early decades of the present century the West was 
reluctant to accord an equal status to Eastern philosophies. The chief reason 
for this reluctance was the lack of proper information rather than an 
unwillingness on the part of the Westerners. Kwee Swan Liat put it rightly: 

Those writings which have first attracted notice of Western 
Orientalists and were translated into Western languages, 
belonged for the greater part to poetical and religious literature 
rather than to philosophy in its technical sense. Besides, the 
Orientalist's scope of investigation was often restricted to the 
classical era. Truly philosophical works, being too technical, 
were either put aside in the beginning, or overlooked, or 
inadequately interpreted.^® 

Things changed gradually, and today the rate of literacy of Eastern philosophies 
in the West and of Western Philosophy in the East is comfortably high. 


Arthur Schopenhauer remains so far the only major Western philosopher 
to make conspicuous use of Eastern philosophies and religions in one's 
philosophizing. Here we are not forgetting Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646- 
1716), who, it is believed, was influenced by Zhu Xi's Neoconfucianism in the 
development of his concept of pre-established harmony of monads, by the 
ideographic nature of Chinese script in his experiment with symbolic logic, and 
by the Hexagrams in the formulation of his binary arithmetic. See Joseph 
Needham, Science and Civilization in China (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1956), vol. 2, pp. 340-45,498-505; Henri Bernard, "Chu Hsi and 
Leibniz," Tien Hsia Monthly 5 (1937): 9-18. 

’’ The editor of the Sacred Books of the East, (Oxford, 1879-1910), Max 
Muller is more closely associated with religious studies than with philosophy. 

Perhaps one should say, without prejudice to C. J. H. Windischmann's 
unfinished work. Die Philosophie im Fortgang der Weitgeschichte (Bonn, 1 827- 
34), Paul Deussen's AHgemeine Geschichte der Phiiosophie, 6 vols. (Leipzig, 
1894-1917) was the first universal history of philosophy. 

Kwee Swan Liat, Methods of Comparative Philosophy (Leiden: 
Universitaire Press Leiden, 1953), p. 70. 
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Over the past many years a lot of research went into the making of 
comparative philosophy.^" The first acclaimed advocate of comparative 
philosophy was the celebrated Indian philosopher S, (Sarvepalli) Radhakrishnan 
(1888-1975).^^ Neither did he ascribe to a formal concept of comparative 
philosophy nor did he write any treatise on the subject, but his writings and 
conferences, despite their sometime apologetic character, gave great impetus 
to East-West studies in philosophy. The democratic way required nations to 
adopt peaceful co-existence and cooperative living, and to this contributed the 
spirit of mutual understanding and cooperativeness in philosophy, also 
maintained Radhakrishnan. He showed that human life and thought is the same 
everywhere. East or West, and the purpose of philosophy is to provide a 
spiritual view of the universe. Though Radhakrishnan's chief interest was to 
interpret Indian philosophy to the West and his propensity to defend Vedantic 
idealism, he spoke enthusiastically about the need for East-West understanding 
and synthesis. Radhakrishnan saw the possibility and prospect of East-West 
meeting and emergence of a universal synthesis in philosophy in an idealist 
philosophy, a philosophy of Spirit, which he called an "Idealist View of Life" 
or the "Religion of the Spirit." 

The first theoretical work in comparative philosophy was La Philosophie 
Compares (1923),^^ a doctoral dissertation at the Sorbonne by the French 
orientalist Paul Masson-Oursel (1882-1956). Masson-Oursel, trained in the 
French positivist tradition, approached philosophy as a cultural (historical) 
phenomenon. Inspired by the success of comparative method in other areas of 
learning, particularly philology, he believed that a comparative study of 
thought-patterns in different civilizations could extend and clarify our 


As the number of the people involved and the amount of the material 
produced in the field are enormous, we refer here only to those persons and 
titles that are deemed to have made substantial contribution to making 
comparative philosophy an organized branch of research. P.T. Raju is not 
included in this section. 

His many writings include: Indian Philosophy, 2 vols. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1923,1927; 1 929,1 931),/In/c/eaZ/sr View of Life (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1932), and Eastern Religions and Western Thought 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1939). 

Paul Masson-Oursel, La Philosophie Comparde (Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 
1923). Paul Masson-Oursel, Comparative Philosophy, trans. F.G. Crookshank 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner Co., 1926; New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1926). 
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knowledge of what philosophy is. Masson-Oursel limited his research to 
Europe, India, and China. According to him, owing to their long history and 
richness of philosophical speculation, these civilizations formed part of the 
philosophia perennis. Masson-Oursel employed the technique of "analogy" for 
comparison, because it accounted for both similitudes and differentiations. 
Drawing an analogy one could say that the relation of Socrates to Greek 
Sophism was analogous to the relation of Confucius to Chinese sophism, or 
what karma was to Indian thought was analogous to the problem of 
determination versus free will to the Western thought. For fear of syncretism 
and eclecticism Masson-Oursel did not elaborate on the prospect of East-West 
synthesis. Nevertheless, he had the conviction that comparative study in 
philosophy would provide a better knowledge of humanity through a better 
understanding of how human thought and values are realized in various 
historical and cultural patterns. As the first bold, systematic attempt in the 
subject, Masson-Oursel's book deserves praise. But the major limitation of it 
lies with its positivist approach to philosophy. If attention to historico-cultural 
details impedes the philosophical interest and value of comparison, comparative 
philosophy will be reduced merely to a phenomenology (or even a sociology) 
of philosophies. What we need is a philosophy of philosophies and not a mere 
phenomenology of philosophies. 

The Meeting of East and West: An Inquiry Concerning World 
Understanding by F.S.C. Northrop (1 893-1992) of Yale University appeared in 
1946.^^ It was primarily a comparative study of cultures, yet it occasioned to 
brake fresh ground in comparative philosophy. What is attractive about this 
book is its contrasting of Eastern method of knowing or thinking as 
constructing concepts by intuition and the Western by postulation. In intuition 
knowledge is achieved through immediate undifferentiated apprehension of 
reality, whereas in postulational knowing meaning is acquired through 
deductive verification of an explicit set of postulates. Northrop further 
maintained that the intuitional and the postulational (theoretical) were 
complementary components of human experience and hence the intuitional 
East and the theoretical West were to be combined to enrich human 
civilization. We appreciate Northrop's call for East-West understanding, but his 
dichotomy between East and West based on intuition and postulation is 
objectionable. Intuition and use of intellect are found at varying degrees in all 
philosophies, the former being stressed more in the East and the latter in the 
West. Another defect of the book was its undifferentiated use of "East" by 


F.S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West: An Inquiry Concerning 
World Understanding (New York; The MacMillian Company, 1946). 
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lumping all philosophies of the East together and thereby failing to take note 
of the difference among Asian philosophies, especially between the Indian and 
the Chinese. 

A comparativist who devoted his entire career to the promotion of East- 
West understanding in philosophy was Charles A. Moore (1901-1967) of the 
University of Hawaii. He organized four East-West Philosophers' Conferences 
(1939, 1949, 1959, 1964) at the University of Hawaii and edited their 
proceedings.^"^ In 1951 he founded Philosophy East and West, a quarterly 
journal of Asian and comparative philosophy. The total truth in philosophy, 
Moore believed, was possible only through a total perspective in 
philosophizing, achieved by an eventual synthesis of the ideas and ideals of the 
East and the West, each supplementing the other by providing the concepts 
which the other lacks or tends to minimize. 

Another scholar who gave serious thought to the logic and 
methodology involved in the quest for mutual understanding and harmonizing 
Eastern and Western philosophies was Edwin A. Burtt (1892- ) of Cornell 
University,^® He spoke of an "orchestral" and dynamic unity as the ideal of 
world-philosophizing. The ideal is "orchestral" because it does not seek to 
extinguish but to preserve the variety of philosophical viewpoints; it is dynamic 
because it includes different philosophies in the continual growth of world¬ 
philosophizing. 

In Methods of Comparative Philosophy (1953),^® the doctoral 
dissertation of the Indonesian born Dutch researcher Kwee Swan Liat (1922-) 
at the University of Leiden, we get a lucid account of the history of 
comparative philosophy and the various methods used from the earliest 
beginnings till the middle of the present century. Time and again Kwee spoke 
of the aim of comparative philosophy as gathering a better understanding of 
what philosophy is, but left it unexplained. 


Philosophy - East and West (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1 944); 
Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1 951); Philosophy and Culture - East and 
West (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1962); The Status of the Individual 
in East and West (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1 967). Moore's views 
are found in his articles we listed in the Bibliography. 

Burtt's views are found in his articles we listed in the Bibliography. 

Kwee Swan Liat, Methods of Comparative Philosophy (Leiden: 
Universitaire Press Leiden, 1953). 
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Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples: India, China, Tibet, Japan^^ by 
Hajime Nakamura (1912- ) of Tokyo University was not an exclusive work on 
comparative philosophy, but its influence was significant. By analyzing the 
linguistic peculiarities of various peoples of East Asia and examining how 
Buddhism was received by these peoples according to the distinctive ways of 
thinking of each recipient people, Nakamura exploded the myth of an Oriental 
(Eastern) mind common to the whole of Asia. A few similarities among the 
peoples of Asia is no guarantee to an undifferentiated use of "East." He also 
took exception to an erroneous East-West dichotomy, attributing intuition, 
synthesis, and spirituality to the former and logical analysis and "materialism" 
to the latter. Nakamura's /I Comparative History of Ideas^^ demonstrated 
further how similar philosophical problems, even if not similar concepts, 
emerged at certain stages in ail major religious and philosophical traditions, 
despite the tendency in every culture for certain thought-tendencies to persist 
throughout its history. 

Comparative Philosophy: Western, Indian and Chinese Philosophies 
Compared (1977)^® by Archie J. Bahm (1907- ) of the University of New 
Mexico was a work in the similar vein of P.T. Raju's Introduction to 
Comparative Philosophy (\QQ2). According to Bahm, a comparative philosopher 
not only gains new understanding of the philosophy of his/her own civilization 
but also discovers that the philosophies in different civilizations have a 
complementary character, as problems ignored in one civilization have received 
study in others and types of solutions regarded as unworkable in one 
civilization have been exploited in others. The book, considering the differing 
emphases on reason and will in philosophizing, provided a testable hypothesis 
about differing emphases of the three major philosophical traditions. The West 
idealizes will-fulness, India will-lessness, and China willingness [natural 


Hajime Nakamura, Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples: India, China, 
Tibet, Japan (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1 964). This revised English 
translation edited by Philip P. Wiener was based on the revised Japanese text 
of 1961-62. The original Japanese version was published in 1948-49 and its 
English translation in 1960. 

Hajime Nakamura, A Comparative History of Ideas, revised edition 
(London; Kegan Paul International, 1986). First published under the title. 
Parallel Developments: A Comparative History of Ideas (Tokyo: Kodansha, 
1975). 

Archie J. Bahm, Comparative Philosophy: Western, Indian and Chinese 
Philosophies Compared (New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1977). 
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acceptance of the will]; regarding reason, the West tends to idealize reason 
[analytic understanding], India intuition, and China [naturalistic] apprehension. 
Bahm's hypothesis has the advantage of accommodating Eastern and Western 
philosophies into a single conceptual scheme (reason-will) and thereby avoiding 
the conventional East-West intuition-intellect dichotomy and at the same time 
accounting for similarities and differences. This advantage is very much 
weakened by some shortcomings of the work. Firstly, it picked up certain 
thought-traits and compared. Traditional Eastern and Western philosophies are 
not that simple to be reduced to some traits only. Secondly, Bahm seemed to 
have forgotten that the six thought-traits he spoke of were not exclusive, Will- 
lessness, for example, may be applicable to Buddhism but not to the world- 
affirming Carvaka or MTmamsa. Thirdly, it was unfortunate for Bahm to 
analyse mainly some religious thought systems of the East in the name of 
philosophy, leaving aside the strictly philosophical schools and systems. 

In 1 988 a collection of essays on comparative philosophy appeared 
under the title. Interpreting Across Boundaries: New Essays in Comparative 
Philosophy. Perhaps special mention should be made of its two papers for 
their methodological import. Daya Krishna's "Comparative Philosophy: What 
It Is and What It Ought to Be" suggested that a search for differences rather 
than similarities would be more rewarding philosophically; and Raimundo 
Panikkar's "What Is Comparative Philosophy Comparing?" proposed a dialogical 
model for comparative philosophy. 

Of late, an international conference on the possibilities and applications 
of comparative philosophy was held in Antwerp, Belgium, in 1994.^^ 


4. Life and Works of P.T. Raju 

P.T. (Poolla Tirupati) Raju was born in India on September 4, 1904. 
(Raju hailed from the state of Andhra Pradesh). He was educated in India at 
Allahabad University (B.A., 1928), Calcutta University (M.A., 1931; Ph.D, 


Gerald James Larson and Eliot Deutsch, eds.. Interpreting Across 
Boundaries: New Essays in Comparative Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1988). This volume contained a specific group of essays 
derived directly or indirectly from an international research conference for Asian 
and comparative philosophy in Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1984. 

As the proceedings and papers of this conference (organized by the 
School for Comparative Philosophy, Antwerp) are not published yet, the 
present writer is not in a position to appraise its findings. 
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1935), and Benares Sanskrit College. He was awarded the Order of Merit, 
Padma Bhushan (Jewel of Lotus), by the President of India in 1958 for 
promoting East-West understanding at the philosophical level. Raju held 
teaching posts in philosophy at Andhra University, Waltair, India (1932-49), the 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, India (1 949-62), and The College of Wooster, 
Ohio, U.S.A. (1962-73). He continued his research and writing as professor 
emeritus at The College of Wooster until his death on December 8, 1 992. Raju 
was best known as a writer on comparative philosophy. He was author of 
twelve books and co-editor of four others. Yet another book was in the making 
on his desk when he died. His over one hundred and fifty articles appeared in 
various philosophical and religious studies journals and books. 

Raju took to comparative philosophy under the inspiration and guidance 
of his former teacher S. Radhakrishnan,^® a few years before the publication 
of the first book. Thought and Reality: Hegelianism and Advaita, in 1937.^"^ 
We might notice two phases in the development of Raju's thought, taking 
1960 roughly as the year of demarcation. In the pre-1960 period Raju, 
following the lead of S. Radhakrishnan, wrote to interpret Indian philosophy to 
the West and to defend an idealist view of life similar to the one advanced by 
Radhakrishnan. But in the second period he took some independent, incisive 
steps in the articulation of the aims and methods of comparative philosophy 
and in the formulation of his own philosophical synthesis, while sharing 
Radhakrishnan's overall beliefs about philosophy and comparative philosophy. 
With the publication of The Concept of Man: A Study in Comparative 
Philosophy (1 960, 1 966), Introduction to Comparative Philosophy (1 962), and 
Lectures on Comparative Philosophy (1970), Raju became one of the world's 
leading comparative philosophers. He wrote of himself: "The present author... 
has been attempting to develop comparative philosophy into a distinct 
discipline with aims and methods of its own, without leaving the subject at the 
level of random comparisons, which work without definite aims and 


For Raju's books and a list of select articles, see the Bibliography. 

Radhakrishnan's influence on Raju was great, and we will make 
observations about it in this work wherever they are called for. 

This work was an attempt to understand and complement the two 
systems, Advaita and Hegelianism, each under the light of the other and 
thereby to contribute to some aspects of an idealist philosophy of the 
Absolute. 
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methods."^® This was not a self-eulogy, but an expression of satisfaction of 
having accomplished a genuine task. 

Apart from being a writer on comparative philosophy, Raju was one of 
the major contemporary philosophers of India^® and a well-known historian of 
Indian philosophy. Idealistic Thought of India 1 973), Indian Idealism and 

Modern Challenges (1961), Spirit, Being, and Self 332), Structural Depths of 
Indian Thought (1985), and "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as 
Atman" (1990) are of special mention in this regard. 

Indeed, Raju entered the scene of comparative philosophy when it was 
still in a very fluid state and contributed much to its solidification and growth. 
"Comparative philosophy is a new subject and my aim is to make it self- 
conscious and self-reflective,"^^ said he, and he dedicated his life and talent 
for more than half a century to this cause. Although he did not work out all 
details of comparative philosophy, his views cannot be put aside by any 
researcher on the subject. 


P.T.Raju, The Philosophical Traditions of India (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1971), p. 237. 

See below, pp. 11 3-14. 

P.T. Raju, "Prologue to the Second Edition" [of The Concept of Man], in 
The Concept of Man: A Study in Comparative philosophy, ed. S. Radhakrishnan 
and P.T. Raju (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1966), p. 14. 


CHAPTER ONE 


NATURE OF COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


1. Philosophy 

Before we analyse Raju's views on comparative philosophy proper, let 
us focus on his general conception of philosophy, because one has to answer 
the fundamental question, "what is philosophy?" before one can ask and 
answer the second question, "what is comparative philosophy?" Raju did not 
give any formal definition of philosophy, rather he described what it is in his 
many writings. Whatever we gather from his writings could be summarized as 
follows: Philosophy is that rational knowledge of human life and the world, 
which elucidates the meaning and purpose of life and guides human action. 

According to Raju, humans are always in quest of self-knowledge. They 
ask for the meaning of their existence and the ultimate purpose of their life. 
Everything in the world and in society has meaning only in reference to human 
life and existence. And it is the function of philosophy "to give us an insight 
into the nature of man and the world, elucidate the meaning and purpose of 
life, and be a guide to life.,.."' Both science and philosophy are eager to know 
the nature of the world; but there is a fundamental difference between the two. 
Scientists explain the laws of nature, whereas philosophers ask questions 
concerning the place and meaning of human existence in the world. 
"Philosophy is a rational enterprise, which has to explain to man the nature of 
the world in which he lives and in terms of the explanation point out to him his 
ideal of life."^ While science provides us with the laws of nature, philosophy 
seeks to understand their meaning for us. The study of the meaning of life is 
not undertaken by science, because social, human, and natural sciences are 
concerned with empirical facts about life and nature. For them empirical facts 
are enough, but for philosophy not only facts but also values are important.^ 


' P.T. Raju, Lectures on Comparative philosophy (Poona: University of 
Poona, 1 970), p, 9. 

^ P.T. Raju, "The Task of the Indian Philosopher - Present and Future," The 
Vedanta Kesari 46 (1959): 1 86. 

^ P.T. Raju, Introduction to Comparative Philosophy (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1962), p. 298. 
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Philosophy has the right and obligation to ask the questions pertaining the very 
meaning and value of scientific findings for humanity. Philosophy sees values, 
both ethical and spiritual, as integral part of any treatise on truth and reality. 
Human quest to comprehend the world conceptually cannot be exhausted by 
scientific accounts only. Human beings in their cognitive quest transcend the 
fields of sciences and come to philosophy, asking questions about the values 
of life, the ideals they are to pursue. And philosophy investigates into the facts 
provided by sciences in order to understand their meaning and value for human 
life. 

For Raju philosophy is human life made reflective, life thrown back on 
itself. All philosophies originated as philosophies of life, as attempts to find out 
the ultimate meaning of life, and they have the human being as the common 
denominator of all their investigations. Philosophy was, is, and will be of, by, 
and for the human being. The Socratic exhortation, "know thyself," is true of 
all philosophies. Eastern and Western, because they are concerned with human 
existence. "The touchstone of philosophy is man's life, living and thinking man 
in search of the meaning of his existence.... The profundity of a philosopher 
lies in his anxious involvement in the doctrine of human existence - its nature 
and goals - he develops. 

Different branches of sciences and humanities study only particular 
aspects of human life, whereas philosophy studies the whole of human life, 
analysing and throwing light upon its physical, psychological, social, and 
spiritual aspects. Philosophy raises the whole of human life to reflective 
consciousness and gives us a comprehensive view of the world. It recognizes 
that the world humans live in is not the physical world alone, but a 
psychological, social, and spiritual world as well. The business of philosophy 
is to give us a unified picture of this complex world, to enable us to form an 
integral vision of life. The primary concern of philosophy is, therefore, to throw 
light on human life, not merely on any part of it but on the whole. "If 
philosophy does not aim at throwing light on the life of man as a whole, we 
have no other subject to undertake the task," said Raju.® 

Raju held that the integral view of life which philosophy is supposed to 
provide must be one that acknowledges the human being to be two- 


‘‘ P.T. Raju, Structural Depths of Indian Thought (New Delhi; South Asian 
Publishers, 1985), p. xvi. 

® P.T. Raju, "Prologue to the Second Edition" [of The Concept of Man], in 
The Concept of Man: A Study in Comparative Philosophy, ed. S. 
Radhakrishnan and P.T. Raju (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1966), p. 19. 
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dimensional, with spiritual inwardness and physical outwardness.® Matter and 
spirit are the two limits of human life, the outward extending to the former and 
the inward to the latter. The problem of philosophy throughout its history was 
the problem of how to reconcile these two directions of the conscious life of 
the human being. Sometimes philosophers regarded the outward as primary 
and even as the only reality and at other times primacy was assigned to the 
inward. In between there were various degrees of emphasis or underemphasis 
on one or the other, depending on the influences of personal and social factors 
of the philosopher.^ Human beings are both outward and inward at the same 
time and they cannot lead a happy life unless they integrate the inward and the 
outward dimensions of their life. A proper correlation of the outward and the 
inward is essential for maintaining the equilibrium of their being as an 
integrality of matter and spirit. Any one-sided preoccupation with either of the 
two dimensions resulted and will result in a defective way of life, leading to an 
imminent, inherent disaster for both the individual and society. In Raju's view 
the best philosophies are those that recognize the inward and outward aspects 
of life and synthesize them into a perfect unity - an integral humanism. 

It is philosophy's task to work out the details of above said integral 
humanism, believed Raju. This was the reason why he was not at all happy 
with some recent tendencies in philosophy which gave one-sided and undue 
importance to logico-linguistic analysis. The problem of life is more important 
than logic and linguistics. "It is more important to know life's nature, direction, 
and destiny than merely to be trained in logic and linguistics."® Logic and 
linguistics are useful to express and explain life, but they are not the whole 
philosophy, nor can they substitute philosophy. As Raju saw it, the more or 
less explicit aim of all the grand traditions of philosophy was to tell people 
what humans are and how they can be what they ought to be. "A philosophy 
that cannot aim at such teaching or openly denies having such an aim may be 
the fashion of the day, but does not seem to me to be of much worth as 
philosophy," wrote Raju.® Raju was not pleased with approaching philosophy 


® For Raju the spiritual inwardness is due to atman that is inward to the 
human being; physical outwardness means the empirical existence, i.e. the 
human psyco-physical being. There is a correlativity between the two, and this 
will be explained in chapter three. 

^ Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 1 5. 

® Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 554. 

® P.T. Raju, Spirit, Being, and Self: Studies in Indian and Western 
Philosophy (New Delhi; South Asian Publishers, 1982), p. 2. 
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form the point of view of science either, because of the inherent danger of 
thinking that philosophy like science "can explain the world and man from the 
standpoint of the object alone, particularly matter, and that it can ignore man's 
conscious being which posits the object."^® 

Philosophy is not a theory of life alone, remaining at conceptual 
(intellectual) level, but it should be translated into practice and become a guide 
to life. Philosophy is of course a rational endeavour, but it does not mean that 
it is an intellectual exercise, a "jostling of concepts against each other by 
reason."’^ "I take philosophy," said Raju, " to be a rational explanation of 
man and his universe, so that he can understand his life's aim in terms of that 
explanation and plan his life accordingly."^^ Philosophy, Raju continued, is 
naturally "a conceptual reconstruction of the world, but with the proviso that 
it is to offer a plan of life. A plan of life is a plan made by reason and has 
therefore to be conceptual."'® 

Philosophy is humanity's earnest effort to understand the world and life 
in order to realize all its potentials for a happy life. The integral vision of life 
formed by philosophy is to direct and facilitate the living out of human life in 
full, in both its outward and inward aspects. Raju was critical of those writers 
who characterized Western philosophy as a mode of thought and Eastern 
philosophies as a way of life. "The differentiation," he said, "came into vogue 
because of some recent conceptions of philosophy as a mere intellectual 
pursuit, as nothing more than an attempt at a conceptual reconstruction of the 
world...."''* In all the major philosophical traditions, whatever be the systems 
and theories, philosophy meant a "theory of man, of his life, of the world, by 
possessing which man becomes wise and can plan his life accordingly."’® 
Philosophy, first and last, is the philosophy of life. It is to inspire and infuse a 
way of life; it is to place before us the ideals of life and ways for achieving 
them. 


'° P.T. Raju, Indian Idealism and Modern Challenges (Chandigarh: Punjab 
University Publication Bureau, 1961), p. 191. 

" "The Task of the Indian Philosopher - Present and Future," p. 193. 

Ibid. 

’® Ibid. 

P.T. Raju, "Comparisons and Reflections," in The Concept of Man, p. 

322. 


'® Ibid., p. 323. 
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It is clear form what is said hitherto that for Raju human life is the 
beginning and the end of philosophy. Philosophy has to start with the human 
being. If philosophy starts with either the spiritual (Spirit) or the material (the 
world), it cannot explain fully the nature of the human being who is two- 
dimensional. Humans are an integrality of both the spiritual and the material, 
and the purpose of philosophy is to explicate this dynamism and guide human 
thought and action. A philosophy based on either spirit alone or matter alone 
is inadequate for humans whose conscious being is spread out in the two 
directions of outwardness and inwardness. Neither pure spiritualism nor mere 
materialism can be an adequate philosophy of human life. A true philosophy 
therefore integrates the outward with the inward; it does not separate activism 
in the world form spiritual realization of Spirit within. The following passage 
sums up Raju's thoughts on this point: 

...a true and workable philosophy of life must give equal 
recognition to the two dimensions of man's being, the inward 
and the outward. Overemphasis on inwardness disables man 
from being active, and overemphasis on outwardness 
disconnect him from his spiritual essence, without which his 
activity becomes aimless, for one's identity in all acts, ethical, 
aesthetic, and intellectual, with the spiritual ground of the 
world has to be recognized, and it cannot be recognized 
without the necessary orientation to the innermost spirit, 
whether it is called Atman, Brahman, or God.^® 


2. Philosophical Traditions 

Although philosophy as the philosophy of life as such is one, its 
articulations could be many, depending on emphasis and underemphasis it 
places on the many aspects of human life. Thus, according to Raju, the various 
philosophies we come across are different or varied conceptual patterns, or 
articulations or thought-currents, which cultures acquired in their reflection on 
human life in different periods of history.’^ When a particular conceptual 
articulation or a set of articulations becomes self-conscious as a coherent 
system, we have a particular philosophical tradition. Nowhere did Raju define 
or describe what a philosophical tradition is. Nevertheless, we may say that 


Spirit, Being, and Seif, pp. 40-41. 

Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, pp. 5, 65. 
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Raju reserved the term to refer collectively to the philosophies developed in a 
given grand culture or cultural bloc. We may put it conveniently that a 
philosophical tradition for Raju is the accumulated philosophical beliefs of a 
culture crystallized into a definite set of concepts and categories. 

The different philosophical traditions put different emphases on 
different ideals of life. Greek philosophy, for example, wanted the human being 
to be wise by cultivating rational knowledge, while realization of one's 
innermost self was the ideal of Indian philosophy and making one a sage who 
is interested in all that is truly human, including government, was the aim of 
Chinese thought.’® None the less, all philosophical traditions show "how man 
struggled hard in different parts of the world to understand himself and his 
environment, to discover the meaning of his life, to frame its ideals, and to 
regulate his thought and activity."’® Each tradition has developed in greater 
or lesser degrees all aspects of philosophy; and then the difference between 
the traditions is only the underemphases and overemphases of some factors 
that constitute our ways of life and thought, made conspicuous under the 
pressure of historical and cultural influences and made into basic and dominant 
conceptual schemes.^® If the Romans built roads, so also did the Indians and 
the Chinese, but the Romans on the whole showed greater skill; and analogous 
is the case with the different philosophical traditions.^’ 

The various traditions are but attempts to discover the nature and 
meaning of life, to frame its ideals and regulate its thought and activity. In this 
conception of the nature and meaning of human life and existence there exist 
many similar and dissimilar views and doctrines. Some of these views and 
doctrines are well-developed in one tradition and others in other traditions. 
Sometimes the same conclusions are drawn from different doctrines and at 
other times different conclusions are drawn from the same doctrines. Almost 
all doctrines are, however, touched by each tradition in one way or the other, 
but in certain cultures certain doctrines became all-engrossing, giving rise to 
differences in philosophical outlooks. "Generally, however, a tradition shows 


’® "While the aim of Greek philosophy is to make man wise and that of 
Chinese philosophy to make him virtuous, the aim of Indian philosophy is to 
enable him to obtain salvation, which is communion with the Supreme 
Spirit..."("Comparisons and Reflections," p. 323). 

’® Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 3. 

Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 42. 

P.T. Raju, East and West in Philosophy (Jaipur: University of Rajputana, 
1955), pp. 37-38. 
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a particularly strong interest in tackling the problems of a particular aspect of 
life and attaches especial importance to values relevant to that aspect. 
Chinese philosophy, for instance, upheld the values of human being and 
society, while Indian philosophy consistently maintained human inwardness 
and its values. 

Raju was not only unhappy with the early comparativists' division of 
philosophy into Eastern philosophy and Western philosophy^^ but also 
dismissive more particularly of the Northropean East-West divide and 
oversimplification of East as intuitive and West as intellectual.^'* It is a 
received view among comparativists that Indian, Chinese, and Western 
philosophies are the three major philosophical traditions of the world. Raju for 
one was to accept this view. Raju considered these traditions as the three 
important philosophical traditions of the world.According to him philosophy 
originated in ancient India, China, Greece, and Palestine (Israel). Gradually the 
ancient Greek philosophy, coupled with Jewish thought, grew into what is 
called European or Western philosophy. So we have Indian, Chinese, and 
Western philosophies as major philosophical traditions. Raju observed thus: 
"[F]or philosophical purposes, taking both geography and ideas into 


Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 285. 

The early comparativists and comparative philosophers divided the world 
of philosophy into two. East and West, and took Eastern (Oriental) philosophy 
and Western (Occidental/European) philosophy to be the two major 
philosophical traditions. In their talk Indian and Chinese (and Japanese) 
philosophies meant a grand Eastern philosophy. They failed to note the 
fundamental differences between Indian and Chinese modes of thinking. F.S.C. 
Northrop's The Meeting of East and West: An Inquiry Concerning World 
Understanding (1946) further confirmed on theoretical grounds this customary 
division of the philosophical world into Eastern and Western. Raju, like Hajime 
Nakamura and others, was critical of this. 

Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, pp. 279-81; Structural Depths 
of Indian Philosophy, p. 558. 

Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, pp. vii, 3. We think that Raju's 
qualification of these three traditions as "important" may be problematic, 
because what is important to one need not necessarily be important to another. 
For a philosopher who makes use of Islamic philosophy in his/her 
philosophizing, for example, Islamic philosophy may be more important than 
Indian and Chinese philosophies. Perhaps a better qualification would be 
"major," for the reasons we gave on p. 2. 
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consideration, we may say that China, India, Israel, and Greece stand out as 
conspicuous originators of thought. But the Greek and the Jewish traditions 
merged in what is now called the Western. Then we have the Western, Indian, 
and the Chinese."^® 

The specific contribution of Jewish religion to Western philosophy was 
its emphasis on the idea of a transcendent personal God and the importance 
of the human will,^^ So one could say that Western philosophy has two 
origins, the Greek rationalism and humanism and the Jewish ethics and 
religion. Because of their adoption of ancient Greek and Hellenistic philosophy 
on the one hand and their introduction of the Jewish ideas into Europe on the 
other, Christian and Islamic philosophies also belong to the grand Western 
philosophical tradition.^® As for Indian and Chinese traditions, they kept up 
throughout their history a continuity with their single starting points, the 
doctrine of salvation (moksa) in the case of the former and the societal interest 
in the case of the latter.^® Thesfrespective starting-points or origins, according 
to Raju, determined the course or development of the three traditions. 

Coming to his opposition to traditional East-West divide based on 
intuition and intellect (reason),®® Raju would say that intuition and intellect 
play their role in all philosophies. Indian philosophy, for example, would not 
have reached its logical, epistemological, and metaphysical heights, if it had no 


P.T. Raju and Alburey Castell, "Introduction" in East - West Studies on 
the Problem of the Self, e6. P.T. Raju and Alburey Castell (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1968),p. x. Raju wrote elsewhere: "Usually the important philosophical 
traditions of the world are regarded as four: the Greek, the Jewish, the 
Chinese, and the Indian. But the Jewish tradition has become part of the 
Western..." (Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. vii). 

Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p.89; "Comparisons and 
Reflections," pp. 324-25. 

Regarding Islamic philosophy Raju wrote: "That [Islamic] philosophy is 
alternatively Platonism, Aristotelianism, a mixture of the two, or a union of the 
two with Neo-Platonism. The entry of Islamic philosophy into Europe via North 
Africa is practically a forerunner of the Renaissance of the sixteenth century, 
and is considered by some to be an earlier renaissance. This indicates the 
closeness of Islamic to ancient Greek and Hellenistic thought" (Introduction to 
Comparative Philosophy, p. vii). 

Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, 253. 

See above, p. 21 n. 24. 
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intellectual pursuit. Intellect proves a theory and intuition confirms it by 
personal experience, and at other times intellect gives theoretical and 
conceptual articulation to what is given to us in intuition. The Vedantins might 
say that Brahman is known by intuition and experience; but even here the idea 
of Brahman is formed as a postulate of reason. Yet another example would be 
how the universals in Western philosophy are rationally intuited from 
experience. Even the hypotheses of science, to a great extent, are results of 
intuition. We cannot separate intellect and intuition. They are two functions of 
the mind and they interpenetrate each other. One cannot work without the 
other, though in our cognitive activity one of the two aspects may be 
predominant at one time and the other at another time. Discovering ideas many 
be an intuitive process but finding their interrelations is an intellectual process. 
It is therefore the realms of major interest, and not intellect or intuition, that 
distinguish the major philosophical traditions of the world. 


3. Standpoints of the Three Major Traditions 

Raju believed that depending on the specific interests of their starting- 
points, the three major philosophical traditions developed their specific 
philosophical perspectives or standpoints of looking at the world and human 
life. The specific perspective or standpoint which characterized each of the 
three major traditions as its dominant feature was brought out by Raju, taking 
the viewpoint of the human being with the two dimensions of its being, the 
outward and the inward, as the point of reference or the common criterion 
(denominator) for analysing and interpreting the traditions.®^ Raju's reason for 
taking the two-dimensional human being as the common denominator is that 
all philosophical traditions are attempts to understand life and thought between 


Except for Indian philosophy, one finds Raju's description and analysis 
of the three traditions chiefly in his Introduction to Comparative philosophy. In 
this work and elsewhere Raju followed the order of Western, Chinese, and 
Indian in his description of the traditions. But we follow the reverse order for 
historical reasons: Indian philosophy is historically prior to Western and Chinese 
philosophies, and the origin and formulation of ideas of some of the early 
schools of Chinese philosophy are prior to that of pre-Socratic Greek 
philosophy. We stick to the order - Indian, Chinese, and Western - all through 
this work. Regarding the transliteration of Chinese names and terms, we follow 
the Pinyin version of romanization, except for quotations. 
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the outward and the inward limits of human experience, and all philosophies 
display the outward and inward tendencies of human life and thought in 
varying degrees. He wrote: 

All the traditions are thrown into one perspective, the 
perspective that develops from the standpoint of man as a 
conscious being with two directions, the inward and the 
outward. This seems to be the only proper and useful 
standpoint from which all the traditions can be viewed as 
philosophies of life, inspiring ways of life, which are not and 
cannot be antagonistic when rightly viewed. None of the 
traditions is only inward or only outward in outlook, interest, 
and aims.... The differences are of emphases leading to intense 
development of thought in some spheres of life and to 
underdevelopment in some other spheres. 


3. 1. Indian Philosophy 

The main feature of Indian philosophy, according to Raju's 
interpretation, is its explication of human inwardness. This characteristic of 
reflective inwardness is the predominant interest of all the Indian systems, 
except Carvaka and early MTmamsa. Indian Philosophy sees the human being 
as a wayfarer, moving from the world of outwardness to the realm of spiritual 
inwardness and explains and upholds the importance of this process of inward 
movement, whose objectfve is the realization of Atman (Spirit) within.^® The 
Vedic (of the Vedas and the Upanisads) thought is the epitomist of the Indian 
view of reality, illustrating a development from polytheistic outwardness to 
philosophic monistic inwardness.The Vedic people, who were outward¬ 
looking and nature worshipping in the beginning, gradually passed through 
henotheism and monotheism to spiritual inwardness. This inward movement 
found its culmination and fine expression in the Upanisads. The Upanisads 


Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, pp. 6-7. See also Structural 
Depths of Indian Thought, pp. 20-21. 

"Comparisons and Reflections," pp. 322-23; Introduction to Comparative 
Philosophy, pp. 11, 174; Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 37. 

Raju seems to have overlooked the fact that some of the major (earlier) 
Upanisads contained monotheistic ideas too. 
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taught people to look inwards and realize the Supreme Spirit within their 
conscious being. "That the reality is absolutely inward and that the world is 
due to turning this inwardness outwards is the central doctrine of the 
Upanisads, which all Vedantins had to accept. Differences of view arose in the 
elaboration of this idea."^® All Indian philosophy is, indeed, a series of 
footnotes to the Upanisads.^® Carvaka, the classical school of materialism, 
moved into the opposite direction, asserting that the material world is the only 
reality and the worldly well-being is the supreme human good. But the 
overwhelming inwardness of Indian attitude prevented this school from taking 
any deep roots in the life and thought of people. 

Jainism and Buddhism, though they accepted neither the authority of 
the Veda nor the existence of a Supreme Being, also upheld human 
inwardness. They admitted the law of karma and accepted the ideal of moksa. 
But, unfortunately, in their quest for nirvana both Jainism and Buddhism lost 
sight of the importance of the world. The Upanisadic thinkers, despite the 
importance they allotted to the inward Spirit, did not lose touch with human 
outwardness. They enquired about the relationship between Brahman (the 
Absolute) and the individual and between the individual and the world, whereas 
both Jainism and Buddhism failed to recognize the dual aspect of human life. 
Their ethics and ascetic-monastic practices lessened the importance of this 
worldly life and led to a sort of world-negating attitude. "The result of the 
teachings of Buddha and Mahavira was a one-sided overemphasis on 
inwardness and disregard of the values of outwardness in the general outlook 
of the Indian people."®^ Moreover, the Jain and Buddhist ethics was more 
individualistic than social, for its primary concern was the conduct of the 
individual seeking salvation.®® 

Nyaya-Vai^esika, with its realist-pluralist epistemology and 
metaphysics, is outward-looking. The world is a plurality which could be 


Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 205. 

P.T. Raju, The Philosophical Traditions of India (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1971), p. 15; Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 173. 

Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 13. 

®® P.T. Raju, "The Western and the Indian Philosophical Traditions," The 
Philosophical Review 56 (1947): 133. 
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classified under many ontological categories. According to this school the 
material and the mental exist eternally and simultaneously, and hence it did not 
have any need to explain the relationship between matter and spirit. However, 
it did believe that the ultimate end of philosophy was to show the way of 
salvation {moksa). Sankhya-Yoga, on the other hand, is inherently a philosophy 
of inwardness because, despite its qualitative dualism of spirit and matter, this 
school explained the world through human inwardness. The primal matter 
exists and evolves into a physical plurality for the sake of persons (purusas). 
The world remains inactive and unitary for the liberated persons and active and 
plural for those in bondage. Yoga teaches the practical way to release the 
inward person from the tackle of the outward matter. 

In its pluralist philosophy MTmamsa is akin to Nyaya-Vai^esika, but 
with special concern with duty and action. This school was out-and-out 
humanistic and activistic since it considered the human being essentially as an 
agent of action. The important contribution of MTmamsa to Indian thought is 
its attempt to provide a philosophy of action. The philosophy of action 
(outwardness) and the philosophy of contemplation (inwardness) do not 
exclude each other, and therefore a reconciliation of MTmamsa's activism with 
Vedanta's idealism will give us an adequate philosophy of life. Vedanta 
presented purely an inward point of view. Yet it is logically the culmination of 
metaphysical thought in India.®® All Vedantins agreed that the Supreme 
Reality (Brahman) is to be realized as one's own self (atman), though they 
interpreted this differently. To Sankara Brahman and atman are identical in 
nature while for Ramanuja Brahman is the self of all selves which together with 
the physical world constitute Brahman's body. Yet more, in Madhva's 
conception Brahman, self (atman), and the world are eternally real and distinct, 
even when the last two are dependent on the first. Despite their differences, 
all the schools of Vedanta explained the world in relation to the Supreme Spirit. 
Contemporary Vedantins like S. Radhakrishnan, Rabindranath Tagore, Sri 
Aurobindo, and Bhagavan Das made attempts to reformulate the Vedantic 
philosophy for more of world-and-life affirmation. Yet, they did not fail to lay 
emphasis on inward realization of Brahman, the Supreme Spirit. 

The above rdsumd of Raju's reading of Indian philosophy would suffice 
to show that according to Raju the most important characteristic of Indian 
philosophy is its reflective inwardness and that Indian philosophy made 
intensive study of the nature of Spirit. "It is indeed true that Indian philosophy 
has been essentially spiritual.It is spiritual not simply because it treated 


®® Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p.351. 
Ibid., p. xiii. 
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Spirit but because it gave more thought to the attainment of this Spirit as the 
highest ideal and the supreme good in life. The highest in the human being is 
Self (Spirit); and the function of philosophy is to raise humans to the level of 
Spirit, i.e. to show a way to salvation, to the realization of one's inner Spirit. 
Philosophy in India therefore remained always a philosophy of life and of Spirit. 

So much for the positive element of Indian Philosophy. There is a 
negative side of the picture. The overwhelming interest in human inwardness 
led to a sort of indifference on the part of classical philosophers to the social 
life of the people, according to Raju. The historical and the cultural were not 
valued in themselves but seen as stepping-stones on the path to inwardness. 
Indians had logic and epistemology - but they were only handmaids to the 
metaphysics of inwardness. India thus became one-sidedly inward-looking and, 
consequently, human outwardness was not worked out in any positive detail. 
India developed epistemology and metaphysics, but compared with the West, 
she did not develop social and political theories. Her contribution to socio¬ 
political philosophy thus remained very small."Unlike the early Greek 
systems of Plato and Aristotle, Indian philosophy showed no interest in society 
as such.""*^ As philosophical interest was confined mainly to inward human 
existence, human history and society were not taken seriously, and even ethics 
was directed more insistently towards inward reality than towards other 
humans. Raju summed up Indian philosophy's negativism as follows: 

On the whole, there was a general philosophical indifference to 
ethical and social thought. The necessary material for building 
up ethical and social philosophies was present, but no super¬ 
structures were raised. The result was that Indian society 
remained static for a long time. But the philosophies of 
salvation, metaphysics, and epistemology received great 
development. 


Raju also saw caste system as one of the factors that hindered the 
development of social and ethical thought in India (P.T. Raju, Comparative 
philosophy - Idealistic Approaches: Eastern and Western [Baroda: M.S. 
University, 1956], p. 22). 

P.T. Raju, "The Inward Absolute and the Activism of the Finite Self," in 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy, 2nd ed., ed. S. Radhakrishnan and J.H. 
Muirhead (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1952), p. 530. 

Structural Depths of Indian Thought, pp. 558-59. 
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However, this negative attitude to the world, Raju wanted his readers, 
not to be misinterpreted as pessimism but only as an overlooking of the 
significance of matter for the sake of spirit. The excess emphasis on 
inwardness and consistent spurning of matter made India materially backward, 
and she was too late to realize that "material backwardness is not the same as 
spirituality.In short: 

The main contribution of the Indian tradition is the explication 
of the inwardness of man, the freedom of his spirit. As a 
philosophy of the whole life of man, it also exhibits a one¬ 
sidedness by not working out in positive detail how inwardness 
and outwardness are related. It was not unaware of 
outwardness, but did not attach much importance to it. Its 
main interest lay in inwardness. It is rational like the western 
tradition, but it applied all its intellectual energies to explaining 
inwardness. Just as reason can get absorbed in matter - for 
instance, in physicalism in the West - it gets absorbed in Spirit 
in India. Reason is not the highest in man as it is in Greek 
philosophy, but only the second highest. 


3.2. Chinese Philosophy 

As for Raju's understanding of Chinese philosophy, its main feature is 
humanism.The Chinese tradition is said to be primarily humanistic, because 
human nature, both individual and social, was the basic theme of thought in 
China. Raju agreed with Albert Schweitzer that it was nowhere but in Chinese 
philosophy the problem of world-and-life-affirmation has been felt in so 
elemental and comprehensive a fashion.''^ The Chinese extolled life and 


Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 330. 

Ibid., p. 11. 

When Raju, like many writers on Chinese philosophy, used the term 
"humanism," he meant it to be a general view that gave importance to human 
life in the world; the term does not contain so much connotation of human 
rationality and freedom which it carries in the West. 

Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 260. For A. Schweitzer's 
view, see Albert Schweitzer, Civilization and Ethics (London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1949), pp. x, xiv. 
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wanted to live it fully. How to be fully human was the question of Chinese 
wisdom. But this interest in human person and society was characterized, not 
by a spiritual inwardness as in India or by an intellectual analysis as in the 
West, but by a "pragmatic immediatism.'"^® In other words, the Chinese 
humanism was not a metaphysical humanism interested in explication of 
human nature but a pragmatic humanism that put emphasis on immediate and 
concrete human relations. The Chinese thinker was concerned with practical 
affairs of life and society, and, accordingly, that which has immediate 
application to the benefit of people and society was considered true and good. 
All theories were meant for immediate application to people and society for 
their benefit. One could therefore say an "immediatistic and humanistic 
pragmatism"''® characterized the entire Chinese philosophy. To put it 
differently: 

The practical question as to how to lead the best political and 
social life on earth is considered by every philosopher, be he a 
political leader, moralist, or ascetic. Whereas John Dewey said 
that every philosophy is to be tested by its theory of education, 
a Chinese philosopher would say that it is to be tested by its 
concept of good government. Man and society are the 
preoccupation of every Chinese philosopher.®® 

Confucius exemplified Chinese philosophy's avowed purpose of 
explaining the ideal form of society and state. He was a social reformer who 
wanted to put order and stability into society and state. The basis of a good 
society consists in every one following ren (human-heartedness) and 
discharging the duties of one's state of life and vocation. The Confucian ethics 
was more or less completely devoid of metaphysics. "Heaven" meant for 
Confucius a sort of moral order only. The Moists (Mohists) also developed a 
social ethics, but with more insistence on social discipline. As regards Mencius, 
we find in him a tendency towards human inwardness, as he saw the basis of 
all morality in human nature (the mind). However, his ethical idealism was not 
metaphysical. What Mencius wanted was to build a morality on the goodness 
of human nature. In opposition to the Mencian view, Xunzi maintained that 


'^^Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 10; Comparative Philosophy- 
Idealistic Approaches: Eastern and Western, p. 17. 

‘'® Introduction to comparative philosophy, p. 9. 

Ibid., p. 95. 
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hunan nature is basically evil and it should be controlled by education and 
state laws so that a good society is made possible. The Legalists came up with 
still harder demands for enforcement of laws with rewards and punishments. 
The Logicians also were not uninterested in society and state. They 
emphasized the absoluteness and predominance of the universals over the 
particulars and thereby demonstrated the unity of things and the need for 
universal love. 

Coming to Daoism, it advocated individual happiness by a life of purity, 
simplicity, and spontaneous union with nature. Daoists also were interested 
more in things human than in things material. The Dao is not any material 
principle external to human being but the principle internal to humans and 
inherent in nature. "Taoism is a kind of nature mysticism, understanding nature 
in the sense of human nature or some ultimate natural principle in human 
nature, not physical nature."®’ Buddhism provided an alternative to both 
Confucianism and Daoism but itself was transformed under their influence none 
the less. As a philosophy based on human nature alone. Buddhism was easily 
assimilated by the Chinese mind with its characteristic pragmatic humanism 
and immediatism. It was easy to equate the Dao with Tathata, wuwei with 
nirvana and $0nya, and the Golden Mean with the Middle Path. 

Neoconfucianism marked a very important development in the history 
of Chinese thought. Buddhism with its rich metaphysics stimulated the Chinese 
mind to an intense interest in metaphysical problems about nature and life. 
This, together with the revival of Daoism, demanded on the part of Confucian 
scholars to provide a more systematic cosmology that would serve as the 
metaphysical foundation for Confucian ethics and political thought.®^ In Zhou 
Dunyi the Daoist and the Yin-Yang ideas combined with Confucianism to make 
a cosmology to defend Confucian ethics. Everything is produced by the Dao, 
called this time the Great Ultimate (Taiji), through the interaction of yin and 
yang forces; and humans are the highest creation which continues this creative 
process by spiritual cultivation leading to sagehood. Zhang Zai, who was 
opposed to the Buddhist and Daoist conceptions of the Ultimate, proposed the 
idea of qi, the primeval matter which forms all things through its condensation 
and diversification. The Cheng brothers, Cheng Hao and Cheng Yi, developed 
the concept of // (principle), which became a major theme in Neoconfucianism. 
Li, as the source of all the laws of nature and the principle of all diversified 


®’ Ibid., p. 121. 

®^ Later the Qing Confucians (1644-1911) made some unsuccessful 
attempts to weed out the Buddhist and Daoist elements from Confucianism and 
restore it to the "pristine" interpretations of the Han period. 
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things, is the same as the Dao. Zhu Xi, following Cheng Yi, developed the 
rationalist wing of Neoconfucianism and Lu Xiangshan, following Mencius and 
Cheng Hao, the idealist wing. For Zhu Xi the Great Ultimate, which is the 
highest Li, is found in each individual, like the universal in the particular. It is 
the all-inclusive and wholly good Dao. Each particular thing is a combination 
of qi and //, and in human beings this // is ren, and to follow this inner nature 
is spiritual cultivation. Lu Xiangshan like Hao rejected the very idea of qi and 
held that everything is composed of // and // is essentially the mind. Wang 
Yangming carried this idealist doctrine still further. The substance of the mind 
is the nature of things and it is //. Li is to be known by looking within, since all 
things - heaven, earth, and humans - are one. To love people is to exercise this 
unity. 

On the prospect of philosophy in the post-Qing communist China, Raju 
commented that the Marxian ideology with its this-worldliness, activism, and 
pragmatism agreed "well with the naturalistic, humanistic, and pragmatic 
tendencies of the general Chinese tradition" and it will be no wonder if a 
Confucian variety of communist philosophy should emerge at some future time 
that would "meet the philosophical needs of the Chinese people perhaps more 
adequately than the communism of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin in its western 
robes."” 

The history of Chinese philosophy, Raju supposed, shows that the 
Chinese mind on the whole avoided the extremes of inwardness and 
outwardness. It is neither wholly outward-looking nor wholly inward-looking. 
It tried to strike a balance between the inward and outward aspects of human 
existence, and this attitude is best illustrated by the Daoist ideal of "sageliness 
within and kingliness without." The whole of human life was made the subject 
of philosophical investigation. The cultivation of inner human nature was 
insisted upon not for its own sake but for the creation and sustainment of a 
good society. All philosophical questions were brought down to practical life 
and so China could produce some of the best ideas of social and political 
thought and a life-affirming ethics. 

What is argued hitherto is the positive side of Chinese philosophy. 
There is another side of the things: 

But Chinese philosophy fails when ultimate questions are 
raised. It accepted man and his life as basic facts for 
philosophy, not because it came to such a conclusion in the 
light of answers to ultimate questions, but because it did not 
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raise them and avoided them when raised, so that human life 
did not discover any foundation for its significance. 

As we have already seen, in Raju's view Chinese philosophy gave little thought 
to what transcended its immediate interest, and for this reason of pragmatic 
immediatism, he believed, Chinese humanism lacked a metaphysical foundation 
and Chinese social thought a ceratin philosophical depth. Compared with Indian 
and Western philosophies, Chinese philosophy lacks logical rigour and is less 
epistemological and metaphysical. For the reason of not raising ultimate 
questions about human inwardness and outwardness, we do not find in China 
great systems of metaphysics and epistemology as in India or in the West. It 
does not mean at all that China lacked completely in logic, epistemology, and 
metaphysics. China had all these, but they were expounded only to that extent 
that was barely enough to explain and understand some practical human 
affairs, the hard facts of state and society. No serious attempt was made to 
unravel the philosophical foundations of human existence. "Chinese philosophy 
is full of the study of man; but what man is with reference to the material and 
biological world on the one side and the Supreme Universal Spirit on the other 
was not carefully studied."®® 


3. 3. Western Philosophy 

To Raju the main feature of Western philosophy is its intellectualism, 
coupled with humanism. These two tendencies have their origin in the two 
starting-points of Western philosophy, namely the cosmological interest of the 
Ionian philosophers and the humanistic interest of the Sophists. These two 
interests met and blended in Plato and Aristotle, for whom humans are rational 
beings and their essence is reason (the rational soul).®® With the Greeks 
philosophy thus came to be established in the West as rational (intellectual) 
analysis of reality, and in the aftermath the West became overpoweringly 
outward-looking. Logic, epistemology, and scientific methodology developed. 
Humanism also evolved alongside. Raju wrote: 


®‘‘ Ibid., p. 312. 

®® Ibid., p. 108. 

®® Ibid., p. 252; "The Concept of Man in Indian Thought," in The Concept 
of Man, p. 221. 
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Western philosophy, on the whole, is first and primarily 
rationalistic and intellectualistic; and since reason finds itself 
more at home with the expanse of matter and quantity, it has 
become overwhelmingly scientific and outward-looking. This 
aspect becomes obvious if we survey its growth from 
Heraclitus and Pythagoras to logical positivists, physicalists, 
and analysts. So we may say that this tradition succeed in the 
emancipation of the object more than the subject, of matter 
more than spirit.... Second, the western tradition is humanistic; 
and its humanism has the tendency to be rational and 
scientific. But the predominance of reason and science, again, 
have done some injustice to man and his values; thus 
humanism has become a secondary characteristic, not the 
primary.” 

No matter how the origin and substance of the world was conceived - 
be it water, the Indefinite, or air - the Milesians understood the principle of the 
universe in terms of something outward. The Atomists continued this tendency 
to find the source of the world in something outward. The Pythagoreans, on 
the other hand in considering the origin of the universe to be number, 
developed the idea that what is given to reason and not to the senses is the 
truth about the world. What was important about Pythagoreanism was that it 
did not regard reason as an abstract concept rather as an existential and ethical 
entity. This does not mean however that the Pythagorean world-view had a 
clear idea of inward Spirit; the outlook was still cosmic and outward. Heraclitus 
perceived not only some rational order in nature but also spoke of the Logos, 
the primordial fire, that is responsible for the world order. But, as his interest 
was basically cosmological, he did not notice the difference between the 
inward and the outward, spirit and matter. The inward became increasingly 
separated from the outward in Anaxagoras and Parmenides. The former 
maintained the independence of the mind and the latter the unity and eternity 
of being, but none explained the relation between inwardness and 
outwardness, spirit and matter. 

Greek philosophy took a new turn when the Sophists shifted the 
philosophical attention from the cosmos to human. The Sophists succeeded in 
placing the human being at the centre of philosophy, but their individualistic 
standpoint sadly gave rise to a kind of subjectivism and scepticism which 
Socrates had to fight against. The Socratic dialectic introduced universality and 
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objectivity as the criterion of philosophic activity. Not only did this restore 
confidence in reason but also clarified the philosophical foundation of morality 
and state. Socrates was remarkably rationalistic, and yet he was deeply 
inward-looking, insisting on the cultivation of the inner self. Plato continued the 
Socratic search for the stable foundations of morals and politics, and he found 
them in the World of Ideas.®® Aristotle introduced the idea of an intelligent 
first cause, but he toned down the inwardness achieved by Plato in order to 
safeguard the reality of the outward. The ethical and political interest was 
continued in the post-Aristotelian Greek thought, though it lost much of the 
flavour of universality and inwardness and people became more and more 
isolated from society and moved on the path of individualism. Even with the 
Stoics, with their ascetic ethical doctrine, things were not much different.®® 

The rationalism of Greek philosophy and the Jewish ideas of a 
transcendent God and the importance of the will in ethical life combined in the 
Neoplatonism of Philo and Plotinus, though the latter (Plotinus) did not bother 
to retain the Jewish idea of the personal nature of God.®° During the Middle 
Ages Christianity tended to destroy confidence in human reason and powers 
and made reason subservient to faith. For this reason medieval philosophy 
could not make much contribution to the growth of Western thought except 
the reinforcement of the already introduced Jewish elements. 

In the period following Renaissance the West regained its lost 
confidence in Greek rationalism and humanism. Starting with Descartes, the 
Western tradition on the whole considered the essence of the human self to be 
thought or reason. None the less, the modern rationalistic and scientific tenor 
had the inherent danger of easily forgetting the inward in the name of the 
outward. Descartes's mind-body dualism was no solution but only aggravated 
the situation and had to face the empiricist critique. Spinoza and Leibniz 
attempted to overcome the dualism by substituting a single substance - Nature 
or Monad, but failed to give any satisfactory answer. Empiricism, with its 


®® According to Raju's interpretation, the Platonic world of ideas exist 
within our rational self (ibid., p. 28). 

®® Cf. ibid., pp. 32-33. 

®° Raju's interpretation of Plotinus may run into difficulties, because there 
is no provable influence of Judeo-Christian doctrines in Plotinus' ideas on 
transcendence. Besides, Raju had apparently overlooked the fact that it was 
not in Neoplatotists but in medieval philosophers and theologians the two 
strands of Greek rationalism and Judeo-Christian theological and ethical ideas 
really combined. 
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doctrine of knowledge as derived exclusively from sense experience laid 
emphasis on the outward. The unhappy results of all these were the futile 
attempt to tackle the question of human inwardness as if it was a problem of 
the outward and the failure to see the mind as the mediating link between 
inwardness and outwardness. This set Kant thinking about the possibility of 
reconciling rationalism and empiricism by keeping a balance between the 
inward (the transcendental ego) and the outward (the phenomenal world) from 
the side of human experience. But to keep this balance he had to keep God out 
of theoretical knowledge. The post-Kantian German idealists philosophically 
identified the transcendental ego with God (the Absolute)®^ and this led to the 
Hegelian mistake of overlooking the limitation of human logos to rise to the 
level of the Absolute. The post-Kantians thus lost sight of the Kantian point of 
view on the necessity for humans to look both inwards and outwards to 
understand reality.®^ 

In the wake of modern scientific attempts to explain the laws of nature 
human inwardness was left in the background or sometimes ignored or 
rejected. Consequently, the drive to liberate the outward from the inward 
became strong and many wanted philosophy to follow the methods of science, 
especially of physics. Pragmatism, positivism, and analytic philosophy - all gave 
importance to the outward. Some language philosophers even absolutized 
language. Nevertheless, there were people like Bergson, Spencer, Husserl, and 
Whitehead who tried to vindicate the inward from the point of view of science 
itself, despite the tension and difficulty they faced in accommodating 
inwardness and outwardness in a single structure. Finally, existentialism, with 
its giving importance to individual human existence, could retain much of 
inwardness, yet it failed to relate the inward to the outward properly. 

Thus, according to Raju when we take its dominant trends and latest 
achievements into consideration, we may say that the general tendency of 
Western philosophy was to liberate the outward from the entanglement of/with 
the inward, the subjective, by ignoring or lessening the importance of human 
inwardness, at least for philosophical purposes.®® This does not mean that the 


®' This is indeed a very exceptional remark! Perhaps Raju was criticizing the 
post-Kantians for inflating the finite ego to the level of the Absolute Ego (cf. 
Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 59). Cf. below, p. 86 n. 71. 

®® Ibid., p. 61. 

®® Ibid., p. 86. See also Indian Idealism and Modern Challenges, pp. 189- 
90; P.T. Raju, "Metaphysical Theories in Indian Philosophy," in Essays in East- 
West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis, ed. Charles A. 
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West is exclusively outward-looking and completely dissipated in objectivity. 
Western philosophy did recognize human inwardness but did not explain it 
fully, did not give it due importance. In its scientific-objective attitude the West 
was more consistently outward-looking, and it sometimes confused inwardness 
with faith, preventing inwardness from playing its proper part in philosophy. 
The merit of Western philosophy on the other hand lies in its rigorous scientific 
analysis and conceptual reconstruction of reality. And the West could make 
remarkable progress in logic and epistemology. 


4. Comparative Philosophy 

1. Raju, employing the term comparative philosophy in the technical 
sense of inter-traditional, or cross-traditional, philosophical study, as we have 
explained in the Introduction, fixed the meaning of comparative philosophy as 
"comparative study of eastern and western philosophies."®'' His reason for 
fixing the meaning of the term so lies in his argument that in each of the major 
philosophical traditions of the world - Indian, Chinese, and Western 
philosophies - certain basic aspects of thought and experience, distinct from 
that of others, obtained greater recognition and philosophical emphasis and 
that a knowledge of these differences serves not only the purpose of mutual 
understanding and awareness of the one-sidedness of each tradition but also 
the possibility of achieving a synthetic, comprehensive philosophical outlook 
through mutual adoption and adaptation wherever useful.®® Hence the 
subject-matter of comparative philosophy is study of the philosophical 
traditions themselves, especially the major ones - the Indian, the Chinese, and 
the Western. 

2. The endeavour and goal of comparative philosophy is the same as 
that of philosophy, namely elucidation of the nature, meaning, and purpose of 
human life. Philosophy, in whatever form, is useful and can justify its existence 
only if it keeps touch with concrete human life. Comparative philosophy also 
cannot forget this truth. "If philosophy is for life, comparative philosophy also 
is for life; if the centre interest for philosophy is man, the centre of interest for 
comparative philosophy also is man. And it is the whole man for both, man in 


Moore (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 228. 
®'‘ Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, p. 2. 

®® Ibid., pp. 3, 5. 
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all aspects of his existence, who is to be understood."®® By making available 
to each tradition the values of the other traditions so that each tradition may 
incorporate what is valuable in the other traditions, comparative philosophy 
paves the way for a more comprehensive and deeper philosophy of life. Raju 
said: "The aim of comparative philosophy is the elucidation of the nature of 
man and his environment in order that a comprehensive philosophy of life and 
a plan of thought and action may be obtained."®^ We shall return to this point 
later.®® 

3. Comparative philosophy, however, is not a system of philosophy, 
just as comparative religion is not any one organized religion. Strictly speaking, 
there is no comparative philosophy but only the comparative study of 
philosophies and some philosophical synthesis and systematization or 
theorizing arising from it. Raju wrote: 

...comparative philosophy is not a system of philosophy, just 
as comparative religion is not any established religion. But 
comparative philosophy may and ought to lead to a more 
comprehensive and adequate system of philosophy, just as 
comparative religion may and ought to produce a religious 
genius who can start a new and comprehensive and adequate 
religious outlook that meets the needs of modern man.®® 


®® East and West in Philosophy, p. 4. 

®^ Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. v. 

®® See no. 7 of this section. 

®® Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, p. 2. Raju had expressed the same 
idea elsewhere: "Properly speaking, there is no philosophy which is 
comparative philosophy, just as there is no religion which is comparative 
religion. There is only a comparative study of philosophy just like the 
comparative study of religion. This progressive thought would therefore be an 
ever renewing systematization which includes all presented facts and yet 
transcends them" (P.T. Raju, Thought and Reality: Hegelianism and Advaita 
[London: George Allen and Unwin, 1 937], p. 27); "Indeed, just as comparative 
religion is not a religion, comparative philosophy is not a philosophy. But just 
as comparative religion leads to the birth of new religions, comparative 
philosophy will lead to the birth of new philosophies. They will be synthetic 
and so more comprehensive than any particular system of philosophy belonging 
to a particular tradition" (East and West in Philosophy, p. 5). 
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So comparative philosophy, according to Raju's understanding, is not a 
particular philosophical system or school, like Hegelianism for example, rather 
it is a method/methodology for comprehensive philosophizing. It is a 
methodological strategy or a programme, which, incorporating Eastern and 
Western approaches to truth and reality, aims at integrality and completeness 
in philosophical outlook. And, such an outlook will not be comparative 
philosophy, but its result. 

4. As it is already hinted at, the exigency of comparative study of the 
major philosophical traditions is due to their having and their owing and 
needing mutual complementarity. The aim of Raju's analysis of the three major 
philosophical traditions from the perspective of human life with the two 
directions (inwardness and outwardness) of its being was to make clear that 
none of the traditions is self-sufficient and each needs the other for obtaining 
the breadth and depth of an adequate philosophy of life. Each contains an 
essential and undeniable truth, but it has its own shortcomings, imposed on it 
by historical conditions. In other words, all philosophies are concerned with 
almost all problems, but to some they have given more thought than to others 
for one reason or another. A particular tradition might be developed to the 
highest level possible in certain areas, but it might be undeveloped or ill- 
developed in others. Generally a tradition gives some special attention in 
tackling the problems of a particular aspect of life and attaches special 
importance to values relevant to it. Some aspects of life are elucidated 
thoroughly and the values related to it well developed in one tradition and 
others in other traditions. The difference is one of overemphasis and 
underemphasis on some elements. Even if each tradition wanted to give an 
adequate philosophy of life, it failed in practice, though not intentionally, to 
consider all aspects of life as equally important. Some aspects were given due 
recognition but others were left unrecognized or sidelined. 

"While the aim of Greek philosophy is to make man wise and that of 
Chinese philosophy is to make him virtuous, the aim of Indian philosophy is to 
enable him to obtain salvation, which is communion with the Supreme Spirit, 
or realization of the atman."^° The Greeks developed logic and epistemology 
to cultivate what is higher in humans, viz. the life of reason; the Indian 
thinkers, on the other, used logic and epistemology to pursue what is higher 
than reason and help one to surrender one's egoity to and become one with 
the Supreme Being; and the Chinese wanted one to cultivate human¬ 
heartedness and social solidarity but did not bother about their logical, 
epistemological, and metaphysical complexities. Indian philosophy, in which the 


"Comparisons and Reflections," p. 323. 
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problem of the self occupied the central place, was very much metaphysical or 
ontological in its approach to life; people and society were central to Chinese 
philosophy and it became ethical in outlook; and the Western approach was 
primarily rational or intellectual, because the criterion of objectivity was very 
demanding in the West.’’ Each of these primary emphases - the ontological 
emphasis of India, the socio-ethical emphasis of China, and the epistemological 
emphasis of the West - is one-sided. India did not lack logic and epistemology 
but they were confined to explaining the meaning of human inwardness. India 
gave little thought to the world and society, and this resulted in the Indian 
outlook becoming one-sidedly inward. China gave little consideration to what 
transcended its immediate interests, i.e. little attention was paid to fathom the 
still deeper foundations of human existence. So social thought could develop 
in China while logic, epistemology, and metaphysics remained underdeveloped. 
The West advanced in rationalistic or intellectualistic analysis of reality, but it 
was at the expense of inwardness. None of the standpoints, whether it is the 
intellectualism and humanism of the West, the humanistic pragmatism of 
China, or the intuitive spiritualism of India, is perfect. Western philosophy 
became one-sidedly outward-looking with its scientific quest to understand the 
outward reality, and India became one-sidedly inward-looking with its emphasis 
on the inner Spirit of the human being. China, on the whole, avoided these 
excesses with its emphasis on concrete human being, but lacked in 
philosophical depth and intensity. 

Comparative philosophy sees the diverse philosophical traditions as 
excellent components or complements of one global philosophy. If in a given 
tradition certain aspects of life have obtained lesser importance, they might 
have obtained higher importance in others. What is considered secondary in on 
culture can be primary in another; what is missed or lost sight of in one culture 
is found in another. No one particular tradition did contain the whole truth that 
could be said about human beings. Each in itself was incomplete and 
inadequate to explain the whole of life. Even all traditions put together cannot 
contain the whole truth in its detail. None the less, a more comprehensive idea 
of human life could be obtained by a comparative study of the traditions than 
by the study of any one single tradition, in the light of which we can solve 
life's problems.’^ East-West study in philosophy would be unnecessary if 
everything that has been developed in Eastern philosophies has also been 


” Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, p. 42; Comparative Philosophy, 
Idealistic Approaches: Eastern and Western, p. 17. 

"Prologue to the Second Edition" [of The Concept of Man], p. 14; P.T. 
Raju, "Introduction" [to The Concept of Man]," p. 34. 
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developed in Western philosophy and vice versa. But that has not been the 
case. So the ideals and ideas of the different traditions complement one 
another. 

5. Furthermore, inter-traditional comparative studies are philosophically 
more useful and rewarding than comparative studies within the one same 
tradition. Well, one may, for example, make useful comparisons between Plato 
and Aristotle, or Kant and Hegel, in Western tradition. Then, "generally a 
tradition works with a more or less common conceptual scheme, and the 
differences are differences of conceptual rearrangements and systematizations. 
But the conceptual schemes of different traditions vary profoundly; and in their 
variety lies the advantage for comparative philosophy."” Even when a 
concept is apparently the same in two traditions, it might have different import 
in each depending on the cultural factors that shape it. 

6. The great traditions are complementary to each other and are to be 
completed further by mutual understanding and collaboration. "And what the 
life of man is can be seen in the great philosophical traditions of the world. 
They might have committed mistakes, ignored some aspects of experience, and 
over-emphasized some others; but they have not lost their importance and 
usefulness.Each is to be made up for its defects by including elements 
from other traditions. The study of other traditions helps one to understand 
both strengths and weakness of one's own philosophical tradition and brings 
home the need to bring together the strong points of all traditions. In other 
words, comparative philosophy makes available to each tradition the values of 
other traditions so that each can develop by incorporating what is valuable in 
these traditions. The greatness of Indian philosophy lies in revealing the inward, 
spiritual foundation of human existence, and its defect, in lessening the value 
of the individual. India needs to incorporate the humanistic and rationalistic 
ideas of the West and redefine its philosophical endeavour for a more positive 
attitude towards the outward. In no other tradition is the idea that philosophy 
is for humans and its purpose is to give adequate answers to the question how 
to lead a full life so dominant as in the Chinese. Chinese philosophy wants 
philosophy not to lose touch with human situation and engage in abstract 
thinking. The strength of Chinese philosophy thus lies in not forgetting the 
importance and centrality of human beings, and its weakness, in not caring for 
the inward and outward foundations of human life. China needs a persistent 


” P.T. Raju, "The Aims of Comparative Philosophy," in The Proceedings of 
the 13th International Congress of Philosophy (Mexico City: Universidad 
Nacional Autonoma de Mexico, 1963), vol. 9, pp. 619-20. 

"Comparisons and Reflections," p. 392. 
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effort to think systematically in order to discover the roots of human existence, 
in its two directions of inwardness and outwardness. The significance of 
Western philosophy lies in its ideal of rational life, and its weakness, in its over- 
confidence in reason. The West needs a more adequate recognition of the 
inward reaches of human existence, without which philosophy cannot explain 
spirituality and freedom of Spirit. The Western ideal is cultivation of rational 
knowledge; the Indian ideal is realization of the Supreme Spirit within; and the 
Chinese ideal is the virtuous life of human-heartedness. The three traditions 
and their ideals of life may be distinct, but not opposed to one another; they 
are not incompatible, incommensurable theories but complementary visions of 
life. 

7. We need the approaches of different philosophical traditions to draw 
up a total picture of human life, a comprehensive philosophy of life. "Even 
without studying the traditions, we may attempt to solve all problems, as we 
have got to solve them; but trodden paths are often safer than the untrodden, 
and in the sphere of human thought and action knowledge of the history of 
failures and success is always helpful."’’® The comparative philosopher 
obtains clues to solutions to various problems of life and philosophy from the 
study of how these problems were tackled by different traditions at different 
stages of their history. Most of the problems confronted the people of the past 
are the same for the people of the present, of course modified by contemporary 
culture and advancement of knowledge. As it was observed elsewhere,’® the 
different philosophical traditions show how people struggled hard in different 
parts of the world to understand themselves and their environment and to 
discover the meaning of their life and frame its ideals. These past aspirations 
and achievements are highly relevant to persons living in modern times as well 
in their search for self-understanding. 

If comparative philosophy does not achieve the above said objective of 
providing the stepping stone to an adequately balanced and true philosophy of 
life, it loses all its significance. "Comparative philosophy, I am finally led to 
believe, will obtain significance when it can light up the depths of man's being. 
Such lighting up is the task of philosophy as such," said Raju.” The more 
philosophy becomes comprehensive, the more rich and complete will be the life 
lived according to it. Humans able to lead a happy life only when the needs of 
very aspect of their life - spiritual, ethical, aesthetic, and rational - are met. A 


East and West in Philosophy, p. 38. 
''® See above, p. 20 n. 19. 

” Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 17. 
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comprehensive philosophy of life shall supply a plan of life for meeting spiritual 
needs of our inner self and material and social needs of our mortal existence. 
If we are lost in the outward, the inner spirit is ruined; and if we are lost in the 
inward, it would be an escapism from the world.To put too much of 
emphasis on the outward will lead to materialism; to put too much of emphasis 
on the inward to supernaturalism. 

Any attempt to reconstruct life on either the outward or the inward 
basis alone undervalues human beings who are two-dimensional and is 
detrimental to their true happiness. The inward and the outward approaches 
are therefore to be made complementary to each other. The excess or failure 
of one is to be checked and made up by the other.Here the endeavours of 
the world's three great philosophical traditions meet and correlate with the 
universal philosophical quest of humans to integrate the inward and the 
outward. The West gave importance to the outward, while India to the inward. 
China, on the whole, took a middle path, but unfortunately, it ignored the 
questions about the ultimate nature of Spirit within or of the world without. 
The Indian affirmation of the primacy of Spirit, the Chinese affirmation of the 
concrete humanity, and the Western affirmation of reason are equally important 
standpoints for any philosophy that is to present a total picture of human 
life.®° In other words, a philosophy that touches all realms of human existence 
might take its metaphysical and spiritual inspiration and insights from Indian 
philosophy, its socio-ethical inspiration and insights from Chinese philosophy, 
and its rational-scientific inspiration and insights from Western philosophy. The 
aim of comparative philosophy, as said earlier,®^ is therefore not to build up 
some system but to form a proper and adequate philosophy that throws light 
on the entire reality of human life and gives reasoned, unified guidance to 
people's thought and action.®^ 

8. And finally for Raju, comparative philosophy is important from the 
point of view of politics and international relations as well. Comparative 
philosophy fosters the sense of basic oneness of humanity and promotes 


^® Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, pp. 11, 18; Lectures on 
Comparative Philosophy, p. 41. 

Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, pp. 310-11, 316. 

®° Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, p. 42; "Metaphysical Theories in 
Indian Philosophy," p. 58; Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 11. 

®^ See above, p. 37. 

®^ Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, pp. 44-45, 62. 
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human solidarity. It widens our vision by acquainting us with the worlds's 
various ways of life and thought which really belong to the web of whole 
human experience. It lessens the strangeness and apathy in our perception of 
other peoples and their cultures. It makes us more tolerant, more 
understanding, and more cooperative and thus enables humanity to live in 
peace and harmony. It gives us the ability to rise above all types of 
provincialism - ideological, religious, and regional - and cooperate for the 
concord and welfare of humanity. It makes us aware that the welfare of 
humanity, a fuller and deeper life for all peoples, is more important than 
philosophical and ideological affiliations.®® 


®® "Introduction [to The Concept of man]," pp.33-34, 52-53; "Epilogue [to 
The Concept of Man]," p. 536-37; Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, pp. 
3-4. It seems that Raju was echoing what S. Radhakrishnan had said 
elsewhere: "It is politically important, too, that Indian philosophy should be 
studied by the West. The current appeal for 'one world' is too often thought 
of merely in the realm of politics. Political unity is impossible without 
philosophical understanding. Political insights, agreements, and differences are 
on the secondary level of man's thinking. Social and political conditions in the 
several areas of the world depend, in the final analysis, upon the philosophical 
and spiritual thought and ideals of the peoples of the world. It is to philosophy, 
then, that man must turn in his hope to bring the peoples of the world 
together..." (S. Radhakrishnan, "General Introduction," in A Source Book in 
Indian Philosophy, ed. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore 
[Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957], p. xxxi). 



CHAPTER TWO 


METHOD OF COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


1. Three Guiding Principles of Comparative Philosophy 

Raju did not develop any precise method of doing comparative 
philosophy. Perhaps he was not very keen on developing one, because for him 
it was not the method of comparative philosophy but its possibility and 
potential to gain deeper insights into human life that was important. He said: 
"What in detail a comparative philosopher will in fact choose as his method or 
methods depends on individual preferences.... The procedure ... is not what is 
ultimately important, but insight into the nature of man. It is the gaining of this 
insight that is the ultimate aim of comparative philosophy."' However, we may 
glean from Raju's writings a few suggestions, along which we might evolve a 
viable method of doing comparative philosophy. To begin with, one can identify 
in Raju's writings what we might workably call the three "guiding principles of 
comparative philosophy." These are three basic, practical principles or 
considerations that should guide any modus operand! of comparative 
philosophy. 


1.1. Comparative Philosophy Is Not Phenomenology of Philosophy 

Of the three guiding principles of comparative philosophy, the most 
consequential is the perception that comparative philosophy is not a 
phenomenology of philosophy(ies), because it determines the kind of approach 
the comparative philosopher has to take in his/her study of the various 
philosophical traditions of the world. It is not sufficient to take a 
phenomenological approach and study how philosophy originated and 
developed in various cultures of the world. Yes, humans are essentially 
cultural, historical beings and philosophy is part of their cultural heritage. And, 
philosophies being "the conceptual patterns which the cultures acquire in 
different periods of their history,"^ it is both possible and legitimate to take the 


’ P.T. Raju, Lectures on Comparative Philosophy (Poona: University of 
Poona, 1 970), p. 74. 

^ Ibid., p. 5. 
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different philosophical traditions to be cultural phenomena and subject them to 
phenomenological study. Paul Masson-Oursel undertook such a project in his 
Comparative Philosophy (1 923) P The French positivism led him to believe that 
philosophy was an empirical phenomenon and comparative philosophy should 
be a phenomenology, i.e. a descriptive empirical study, of philosophies.'* 
Phenomenology of philosophy approaches the philosophies and philosophers 
of the various traditions as cultural products and study them in relation to their 
cultural environments. This will show how a particular philosophy originated 
and developed in a given society and how it influenced that society of its 
origin. Phenomenology of philosophy is thus a useful tool to study the 
correlation between society and philosophy. But, for comparative philosophy 
it is not enough to see philosophy simply as a cultural product. Comparative 
philosophy is more than a phenomenological study of philosophies. 

The aim of comparative philosophy is not merely to describe 
philosophies against their cultural background and find out some similarities 
and differences. In other words, comparative philosophy cannot remain at the 
level of descriptive phenomenology, because the interest of the comparative 
philosopher is not historical but philosophical. Comparative philosophy is to 
pave the way for a deeper and comprehensive philosophy of life, by 
interpreting and incorporating all that is valuable in the world's major 
philosophical traditions. The method we employ shall be conducive to this aim. 
We cannot realize the goal of comparative philosophy unless our approach is 
philosophical, namely the approach of an integral philosophy of life.® So the 
first thing Raju wanted us to keep in mind about a feasible 
method/methodology of comparative philosophy is that it cannot be a mere 
phenomenology, studying philosophies as phenomena appearing in different 
cultural areas, but a philosophical study of philosophies. In short: 

Comparisons of philosophies for pointing out incidental 
similarities and differences may become cheap and 
insignificant, unless it has the higher aim of evolving richer 
concepts and of leading to deeper understanding. This task in 
its concrete form and detail, at the present stage of the 
development of comparative philosophy, may be left to 


® See above, p. 8. 

Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, p. 8. 
® Ibid., p. 9. 
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thinkers and teachers of the subject in the different countries.® 


1.2. The Human Being as the Common Denominator of Comparisons 

If philosophy is essentially a project of human self-understanding and 
comparative philosophy its cooperative task, the human being (human life) 
becomes the common denominator^ or standpoint to study and compare the 
world's great philosophical traditions. "Man becomes the common denominator 
of all truths and values and therefore of all philosophies."® Philosophy starts 
with human life, so does comparative philosophy. If philosophy is of and for 
human life, comparative philosophy is also of and for human life. If philosophy 
is of and for life and is necessarily a philosophy of life, then life itself is the 
standpoint and criterion for understanding, estimating, and comparing all 
philosophies. 

Humans, in whose terms we do philosophy and In whom the elements 
of nature unite, are neither physical nor spiritual alone. They are an integrality 
of all inward and outward dimensions of reality. It is in front of this mystery of 
human existence, which gives "the cues and clues to the secret of the 
universe,"® the philosopher stands. Philosophy's reference is to the whole 
human being - a spiritual, material, psychological, social, and ethical being. 
"Man is the most wonderful of creatures, offering the most obstinate problems 
to thinkers, because he is an integral unity of matter, life, mind, reason, and 
spirit."^® And it is this integral being that is to become the common 
denominator of comparative philosophy, the common standpoint to study and 


® P.T. Raju, "Prologue to the Second Edition [of The Concept of Man]," in 
The Concept of Man: A Study in Comparative philosophy, ed. S. Radhakrishnan 
and P.T. Raju (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1966), p. 15. 

^ The term "common denominator" means in mathematics a common 
multiple of the denominators of several fractions and in common usage any 
feature common to the members of a given group. But Raju used it just to 
mean a common point of reference. 

® P.T. Raju, "Comparisons and Reflections," in The Concept of Man, p. 
392. 

® Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, p. 9. 

P.T. Raju, "Introduction [to The Concept of Man]," in The Concept of 
Man, p. 40. 
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evaluate the great philosophies of the world. Human beings - their life, action, 
and values - become the comparative philosopher's centre of interest. He/she 
studies how life is presented in the great philosophical traditions; he/she 
approaches and interprets each of these traditions as philosophy of life and 
tries to understand human life in all its aspects. Humans are the "the subject 
of our study and the test and value of that study as well."” They are the 
beginning and the end of philosophies. Eastern and Western, and of 
comparative philosophy. Raju wrote: 

Thus man becomes the common denominator of ail the 
philosophies of all the traditions, with reference to whom their 
validity, adequacy, and usefulness can be estimated. But the 
denominator will be man with all the depths of his inwardness 
and stages of his outwardness, not merely the physiological 
being, to observe whom a philosopher is not particularly 
needed. 

The welfare of humanity, a fuller and deeper life for humans on earth, 
is the persistent need of all times. The philosophies of East and West, by 
making available to entire humanity their truths and values, unite in this one 
search and march of peoples towards humanity's full self-development and 
happiness. The sympathetic give and take of different philosophical traditions 
will contribute to the welfare of humans, both as individuals and as members 
of society and humanity. The fullness of human life is the point of view from 
which one is to raise questions about the implications of the different 
philosophical traditions. Whatever be people's ideological and religious 
differences, they cannot differ so far as respect for human life and its dignity 
are concerned. "Hence, for comparative philosophy also, man, the concept of 
man, of human life, is the common platform or what the Indian logicians would 
call sarvatantrasiddhanta (proposition accepted by all schools).'”^ If one 
starts from one's own particular ideologies and interests, one gets a perverse 
philosophy of life. A philosophy of life should therefore be based on true 


” Ibid., p. 36 

P.T. Raju, "The Aims of Comparative Philosophy," in Proceedings of the 
13th International Congress of Philosophy (Mexico City: Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Mexico, 1963), vol. 9, p. 628. 

P.T. Raju, Introduction to Comparative Philosophy (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1962), p. 295. 
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knowledge of human life. Comparative philosophy, Raju believed, can give us 
such a knowledge by studying how the great traditions conceived the nature 
and value of human life. Taking the human being as the common denominator 
of all comparative enterprise, the comparative philosopher investigates how 
human life is perceived in the grand traditions and seeks to formulate a 
comprehensive philosophy of life. 

An adequate philosophy of life, a philosophy that guides humans into 
the fullness of life, Raju always insisted, is one that recognizes the inward and 
the outward reaches of human existence. Humans can be fully happy only if 
the various elements of their being are well-developed and integrated. "Full 
development involves all aspects of man's being, inward and outward, 
individual and social, his bearings towards this world and the other world, in 
short every vein and artery of his thought and being in all their depth and 
width.'”"* Neither spirit nor matter alone does make true starting and end 
points of philosophy and comparative philosophy. Spirit and mater are the two 
limits of our being. Humans in all their dimensions - physical, psychological, 
social, ethical, rational, and spiritual - should become philosophy's point of 
reference. Comparative philosophy's pronounced aim to produce a 
comprehensive philosophy of life cannot find success unless we recognize that 
the human being is an integral unity, a totality of matter, life, mind, reason, and 
spirit. All philosophy and comparative philosophy is to take into account the 
inward and the outward aspects of human life and formulate ways to correlate 
(interrelate) the two. The resultant philosophy of life Raju called, "critico- 
integral humanism."*® It is critical because it critically evaluates different 
philosophies so far as their understanding of human nature is concerned; it is 
integral because it integrates the various understandings into an integral, 
comprehensive conception of human life. Only a humanism that is critical and 
integral at the same time can meet the demands of human life. If philosophy 
is not such, it is divorced from life and is not worth pursuing. It is comparative 
philosophy's task to produce the standpoint of critical-integral humanism in 
philosophy. This new standpoint will safeguard comparative studies against 
eclecticism. With the human being as the common denominator of all 
comparisons, comparative philosophy can integrate all truths and values of 


*'* Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, p. 12. 

P.T. Raju, Comparative Philosophy - Idealistic Approaches: Eastern and 
Western (Baroda: M.S. University, 1956), p. 28; "Comparisons and 
Reflections," p. 392; Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 270; "The 
Aims of Comparative Philosophy," p. 627; Lectures on Comparative 
Philosophy, pp. 9, 13. 
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different traditions without losing sight of their reference to life and without 
being eclectic.’® And, only a philosophy that admits the centrality of the 
integral human person does justice to the many areas of human experience. 
This is because: 

...philosophies which attempt to meet the demands of ethics 
and religion have not been able to account for science. 
Philosophy, if it is to give these disciplines their proper place, 
has to start with man as a conscious being and broaden and 
deepen its thesis, instead of starting with matter - however it 
is explained by the scientists - or with the Absolute Spirit, 
which is not that which man, as man, at first and immediately 
experiences and which he can affirm with certainty. What man 
can first affirm without doubt is the immediate certainty of his 
own conscious being. The implications of his being are later 
discoveries."’^ 

In short, the human being becomes the common denominator of 
comparative philosophy on two fronts; Firstly, as the denominator to study and 
evaluate other philosophies; secondly, as the denominator to formulate an 
adequate philosophy of life in the comparative light. 


1.3. Faith in the Universality of Human Nature 

Faith in the universality of human nature is corollary to the above 
principle that takes the human being to be the common denominator of all 
comparisons. To accept a common point of reference also means to accept its 
universality. Human beings are basically the same everywhere, whether in the 
East or in the West, and their thought runs along basically the same lines in 
matters of ultimate problems, aspirations, and ideals. If we do not have faith 
in the universality of the essential human nature, there is no point in accepting 
the human being as the common denominator of comparative philosophy. The 
essentials of human nature are the same for all human beings while its 
particularities are only cultural, historical, and geographical accidents. Raju 


’® "Comparisons and Reflections," P. 392. See also below, p. 60 n. 49. 

P.T. Raju, Indian Idealism and Modem Challenges (Chandigarh: Panjab 
University Publication Bureau, 1961), p. 197. 
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illustrated the basic oneness of human nature with the example of 
translation.^® Each language is unique but ideas in one language can fairly be 
translated into another language, even though we lose some emotive shades 
of meaning. For Raju it is not the cultural humans that are the same 
everywhere but the basic human nature. The Western people are culturally 
different from their Eastern counterparts. But this does not amount to say that 
Westerners are different form Easterners in their basic humanity or humanness. 
Humans are more than their cultural attributes and achievements. Just as rain 
is not the same as clouds but their effect, the cultural elements are not the 
same as human beings but results of their outlook and activity.^® Unless 
humans, despite their cultural differences, are basically the same everywhere, 
we cannot appreciate and utilize all the values of life enjoyed, formulated, and 
achieved everywhere for the good of humanity. The conceptions of the great 
philosophical traditions concerning the question who/what human beings are 
and how they react to human problems are complementary. A person of one 
culture is not philosophically a stranger to a person of another culture. The 
Easterner has something to offer to the Westerner and the Westerner to the 
Easterner. This give and take in comparative philosophy is virtually impossible 
without the assumption of the universality of human nature. 

We take up comparative study not only for mutual understanding but 
also for new ideas and inspirations that can help the progress of our life and 
thought. The procedure, then, must be from the common basic human nature 
to the differences, and not vice versa and ending up with differences in despair 
of finding out anything common.^® Differences in philosophical outlook are not 
antagonisms but differences in emphasis on divergent aspects of life. Deeper 
than philosophical differences lies the ontological being of humans.Raju 
maintained: 

All philosophies are diggings into the nature of life; they may 
dig in different directions or in the same, with different tools or 
with the same. It is the duty of the comparative philosopher to 
observe and find out the significance of both similarities and 
differences in results as well as methods. But significance for 


Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, p. 56; "The Aims of Comparative 
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what? Significance for human life. Life is the same 
everywhere. 

Life is more than the philosophies which it creates, and hence life can find out 
and make use of what is useful in different philosophies. By virtue of the 
universality of the essential human nature the people of one civilization can 
utilize and assimilate the values of other civilizations. "Because man is the 
same everywhere, he can adapt himself ... to the changing conditions of life 
and to new values that enter his mental horizon."^® Take for example the case 
of Buddhism in China. It got itself transformed into Chinese Buddhism under 
the influence of Confucianism and Daoism, but at the same time it did not 
leave Confucianism and Daoism unchanged by it.^"* Peoples differ in the 
expressions of life and thought, but do not differ in their basic humanity. It is 
owing to the common humanity which underlines, or transcends, the diverse 
attitudes to life and cultural achievements and expressions that the different 
peoples across the globe are able to meet, communicate, and understand. "We 
have to remember again that we have to understand not only man through his 
expressions but also expressions through man. Man can change his 
expressions to a far greater degree than expressions determine man."^® 

Without faith in the universality of human nature comparative 
philosophy will be of little philosophical use. The problems life faces and the 
ideals of truth, goodness, and beauty which life seeks are more or less the 
same in all cultures. And the peculiarity of each culture lies only in how these 
ideals are embodied in it and how its members react to them emotionally, 
affectionally, and volitionally. So the philosophical analysis of problems and 
their solutions which we find in one culture can be of great help to the people 
of another culture. For example: 

If a personal God is necessary for religious consciousness in 
the West, He is necessary for religious consciousness in India 
also.... If sympathy, human-heartedness, and other such 
qualities are necessary for a happy social life in China, ... they 
are equally necessary for the West and India. If rational 
analysis is necessary for understanding man, society, and their 
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environment in the West, it is equally necessary for India and 
China. If humanism is incomplete without spiritual roots in 
India, it will be equally incomplete in China and the West.^® 

A comparative philosopher seeks to know how far and in what respects each 
tradition or culture helped humans to live a full life. He/she finds out how 
different aspects of life are analysed in the various traditions and which 
problems of life are solved in which ways. If humans were completely unlike 
in various cultures, it would be futile to undertake such a task. 


2. Procedure of Comparative Philosophy 

The three guiding principles we discussed do not constitute by 
themselves a concrete method of comparative philosophy. Metamethodological 
in character and function, they are to guide and reinforce the formulation of 
any plausible method/methodology of comparative philosophy. Coming to such 
a plausible concrete method in Raju, we should say he did not outline any 
precise procedure for doing comparative philosophy. However, he provided 
some clues that would seriously suggest and make possible the emergence of 
a three-step procedure for doing comparative philosophy. The three steps or 
phases are: analysis, comparison, and synthesis, i.e. analysis or study of the 
great philosophical traditions, comparison of these traditions, and philosophical 
synthesis. 


2.1. Analysis (Study) of the Traditions 

Comparative philosophy presupposes, first of all, a thorough knowledge 
of the world's major philosophical traditions, because the very subject-matter 
of comparative philosophy is these traditions themselves. So any comparative 
philosophy starts with the study of the traditions. Owing to the vastness of 
material and diversity of languages and cultural peculiarities, it is virtually 
impossible for anyone to be a specialist in all the philosophical traditions of the 
world. The comparative philosopher may have to depend on translations and 
treatises of specialists. But this we have to accept as inevitable for any student 
of comparative philosophy. So what is expected of the comparative philosopher 
is not scholarship and specialization but a fairly good knowledge of the 
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philosophical essentials of the traditions. Commenting on his own venture in 
comparative philosophy, Raju wrote, for example: 

How long, then are we to wait till a master of all languages and 
philosophies offers the world a work on comparative 
philosophy? Some one has to start the task, and the author, 
along with a few others before him, has ventured to begin even 
though aware of the perils.... But any defect that may result 
from the difficulty will rectify itself in course of time, as 
thinkers of different traditions, interested in comparative 
philosophy, cooperate with one another through mutual 
criticism.^’ 

1. The first factor Raju wanted us to keep in mind in our study of the 
traditions is that our knowledge of the traditions should be of their general 
trends and central ideas. The central ideas and trends form the real clues for 
understanding the philosophies of the tradition in question. If some of them are 
omitted, one gets an inaccurate picture of the respective tradition. So Raju 
wanted the comparative philosopher to approach the traditions as complete 
wholes and study them with a comparative view, taking human life as the 
standpoint. In other words, one needs to approach the various traditions as 
philosophies of life and not as collections of some doctrines or isolated 
systems. This style of study alone can help one find out how the cental ideas 
and conceptions of the traditions treated the problems of life. Each tradition is 
itself a philosophy of life, articulated in particular cultural modes. And hence 
the aim of comparative philosophy is "to find out which problems of life are 
solved in which ways by the several traditions, and which aspects of life, when 
treated as basic hard facts, give rise to which philosophical problems and 
which kinds of solution."^® 

In our study of how human life is understood and presented in the 
major philosophical traditions, we should take into consideration both 
similarities and differences. Not only have East and West thrown light on some 
common areas but also on different ones. In pointing out similarities and 
differences our primary attention, however, is to be on the set of values and 
facts of life which a particular tradition devoted itself to and upheld throughout 
its history or, at least, a considerable period of time. "Thus, ... the comparative 
philosopher can observe the problems which that aspect of life can raise and 
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see how they can be solved in terms of the values accepted.’’^® This gives us 
an overall picture of the tradition under consideration in its development and 
in connection with life. 

2. Another thing to bear in mind about the study of the traditions is 
objectivity. Our attitude should be critical, and not one of passive learning and 
reception. But this must not endanger objectivity and impartiality. There may 
be authors who treat various philosophies sympathetically. But sympathy alone 
does not suit the purpose of comparative philosophy. So, if we want to 
safeguard objectivity and fruitfulness of the study, our approach should be one 
of self-criticism and mutual-criticism. This critical attitude is not for establishing 
any intellectual victory, but for obtaining an integral view of life. Only through 
a critical study are we able to obtain an objective knowledge of the 
philosophies. This alone helps us discern and discover the strengths and 
weaknesses of a particular philosophy. 

To be critical does not mean to be negative and pessimistic. Rather, it 
means to get rid of prejudices, preconceived ideas, and oversimplifications and 
study each philosophy in its historical development. As no one has developed 
a model philosophy that can become a yard-stick for all other philosophies, it 
becomes the responsibility of each comparative philosopher to have an "open 
mind and ... [to] be earnest and sincere in his inquiry and desire for truth."®® 
Objectivity does not necessarily mean unanimity either, because unanimity 
need not be the criterion of truth.Opinions and ideas of all philosophers and 
scholars need not and cannot be alike. Given this, what is essential is an open 
mind to appreciate the philosophies of other traditions and an ability to 
evaluate them, taking the human person as two-dimensional integrity as the 
denominator of all philosophies. It is not interpretation of the traditions we 
require at first, but their understanding, an understanding of the different 
philosophies in the context of their development. Interpretation, of course, is 
good and needed. But we shall not take our tools of interpretation to another 
philosophy and read our meaning into it. Any interpretation at the expense of 
the original intention and context of the originator of the system is 
unwarranted. Raju would say: 
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Otherwise, even Plato and Aristotle, if alive today, might not 
understand our interpretations of their philosophies. It will be 
more understandable to interpret their notions and categories 
as people of the time and subsequent expounders of Greek 
thought understood them than to say what the Greeks should 
or could have meant, after applying our logical and linguistic 
analysis. 

Raju insistingiy warned us against the natural tendency of making one's 
own tradition the criterion to judge other traditions. "Comparison of 
philosophies with one's own as the norm can lead nowhere except to self- 
glorification.Unlike in science, a detached and critical attitude is very 
difficult in philosophy; it is very trying to keep out personal factors, and 
sometimes bias can work without our knowing of it. So it is very important that 
the comparative philosopher be led by a sincere desire to know truth. One who 
does not subject one's philosophy to self-criticism and objective evaluation has 
no right to pass judgement on others and say what is true and what is false in 
them. "But the philosopher who thinks that his own philosophy is the absolute 
model does not gain anything from comparative philosophy. He is already self- 
assured, and his interest can at the most be one of vain curiosity or self- 
glorification."®'' 

The study of other traditions will certainly help one to take a critical 
and objective view of one's own tradition. It is only in comparison with and 
contrast to other ways of thinking that the philosophical depths and 
shallowness of our own way of thinking become evident. Raju wrote: 

Goethe said that he who knows only his own language knows 
none. This is a paradox, but significantly true. Similarly, Max 
Muller maintained that he who knows only his own religion 
knows none, and pleaded for comparative religion. We may say 
that he who knows only his own philosophy knows none. 


Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 8. Raju hoped that 
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some standard or guidelines to analyse and evaluate the various philosophical 
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Within any tradition, either Western or Eastern, there are many 
philosophies. A Western philosopher may know, not only his 
own philosophy, but also those of some other Western 
philosophers. But within any one tradition the general 
conceptual framework is basically the same. The significance 
of that framework with reference to reality cannot be grasped 
unless it is compared and criticized with reference to other 
frameworks. Our knowledge cannot, therefore, be said to be so 
complete and adequate as when critically compared with that 
of others.^® 

Only in the light of other philosophies does our own philosophy disclose what 
it has and what it lacks. This ought and will necessarily lead one to self- 
criticism or self-examination. And Raju believed: 

Such a critique involves the discovery of what we have 
missed, what we have overemphasized, what we have 
underemphasized, and what we have falsely posited.... The 
starting points and methods of the different philosophical 
traditions may be different; we have to determine which 
starting point and which method are the most adequate for 
solving a particular problem.^® 

In and through this passing from others to oneself and vice versa, a 
progressive clarification and enrichment of the concept of human life and 
existence takes place. 


2.2. Comparison of the Traditions 

With a fair knowledge of the traditions we enter upon comparison of 
the traditions. Comparison for Raju is allowing or making one tradition to 
confront another tradition philosophically. The first thing the comparativist is 
to remember about comparison of the traditions is that comparison is not 
between theories, concepts, and ideas but between whole traditions. As we 
have seen in the first chapter, the subject-matter of comparative philosophy is 
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philosophical traditions themselves. Only by comparison of the traditions as 
wholes are we able "to know which aspects of life and which values are 
considered to be important by each and how each formulated and solved the 
problems relevant to those values. When concepts or ideas are plucked out 
of their contexts, they fail to present properly the world-views which they are 
supposed to represent. A picture, for example, can be evaluated only if it is 
presented as a whole; and when it is torn into parts and analysed, appreciation 
becomes impossible.^® So is the case with a philosophical tradition. Certainly, 
the comparison of the concepts of one tradition with those of another is part 
of comparison between the traditions. Raju's objection is only to picking up a 
few isolated concepts and doctrines and making their comparisons. This will 
defeat the very purpose of comparative philosophy to bring the different 
traditions to bear on one another. Comparative philosophy is not comparison 
of theories with theories but traditions with traditions. "Comparison should be 
between system and system, not between concept and concept. Even 
comparison between concept and concept, if it is to be thorough, should lead 
to the comparison of systems - which means that the concepts are taken with 
all the significance they derive from the peculiar contexts."®® In comparative 
philosophy all the three great philosophical traditions - the Indian, the Chinese, 
and the Western - are to be thrown into one perspective, the perspective of the 
human person. And if we want to approach these three philosophies as 
philosophies of life, they should be taken in their totality with special reference 
to their general distinctive features. We are able to understand the peculiarities, 
interests, standpoints, and achievements of each of these traditions only when 
we compare them as totalities or wholes. This seems to be the only proper way 
to bring together the world's great philosophies as complements of an integral 
philosophy of life. 

How do we compare the traditions? We do it, answered Raju, by 
comparing conceptual schemes. It is not some isolated concepts or ideas we 
pick up for comparison but conceptual systems or structures, he argued. The 
comparative philosopher's important task thus becomes the study and 
comparison of the conceptual schemes of the traditions. But then again, what 
are these conceptual schemes? Raju did not give a definite answer. It seems 
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that he meant a conceptual scheme to be a set of related concepts and 
ideas/® In Indian philosophy, for example, we have such related ideas or 
concepts as atman (spirit), jTva (the soul), manas (the mind), and ahamkara 
(the ego), which together constitute a conceptual scheme to explain and 
understand the human self, in both its empirical and transcendental aspects. 
Each philosophical tradition has several such conceptual structures or schemes, 
though all of them need not necessarily be logically articulated ones. Again, 
some conceptual schemes may be well-developed and others ill-developed, 
some may be adequate and others inadequate to explain things. What matters 
is their function as patterns or frameworks to understand life and reality. The 
aim of the comparative philosopher is not to survey and interpret all of them. 
He/she selects those that give a characteristic view of the tradition in question. 
And, of these select ones, those that are most applicable in revealing and 
clarifying the nature of human life are given special thought. This is because 
our aim is to understand human life and hence the criterion can only be; 
"Which of the schemes is the most applicable in unravelling man's inner and 
outer nature and which of them enables us to explain his behaviour as that of 
a free being, significantly in his scientific, political, social, ethical, aesthetic, 
and religious activities?'"*^ In selecting the conceptual schemes of the 
traditions, a practical strategy would be to observe their place and influence in 
the history of the respective tradition. What Raju said elsewhere about the role 
of values in a philosophical tradition might be equally applicable here.'*^ If a 
tradition, throughout its history or through a considerably extended period, 
employed a particular conceptual scheme in shaping or determining the 
philosophical thinking of the people, the comparative philosopher can be sure 
of its need to be selected. 

The select conceptual schemes are brought together for comparison. 
Comparison is not juxtaposition of similar and dissimilar conceptual schemes, 
nor is it subordination of one conceptual scheme to another. It is analysing the 
conceptual schemes to find out their comparative philosophical depths. 


Cf. Lectures on Comparative Philosophy, p. 54. 
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significance, and value in analysing human life. The comparativist brings out 
the relative merits and demerits, strength and weakness, of the conceptual 
schemes. When different conceptual schemes are thus brought together and 
analysed, it will open up the possibility of their mutual incorporation, 
expansion, and, indeed, their reciprocal "complementing".'*® In this process 
of critical comparison and complementing many old conceptual schemes can 
undergo modification and expansion and the formation of many new and more 
comprehensive ones can take place. This is the stage of philosophical synthesis 
which we discuss below. 


2.3. Philosophical Synthesis 

Philosophical synthesis, i.e. "absorbtion of world's philosophies into 
one another,is the final and the most important phase of comparative 
philosophy. We have seen in the first chapter that, according to Raju, each 
tradition is dealing with the same facts, but emphasizing some aspects of them 
as more fundamental than the rest, and therefore failing in the final result to do 
real justice to others. The traditions are therefore insufficient and incomplete, 
if left alone by themselves. They are to complement one another, because each 
has to progress by incorporating whatever is true and useful in others."*® We 
compare philosophies not merely to find some similarities and differences but 
to bring various philosophies to bear on one another, in view of effecting an 
eventual philosophical synthesis. Raju said, "the march of philosophical thought 
in the future will no longer be merely eastern or merely western."*® The time 
has come for Eastern and Western philosophies to meet and merge. "East and 
West are complementary to each other; the Eastern man has something to 
teach the Western man and the Western man has something to teach the 
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Eastern.'"*^ It is the task of the comparative philosopher to coordinate the 
Eastern and Western philosophical insights into a fuller and more complete 
view and plan of life. The result will be an integral humanism, a world- 
perspective that enables us "to understand and present human life in as 
complete and comprehensive a manner as possible."'*® The ultimate aim of 
comparative philosophy is, therefore, to pave the way for a deeper and more 
adequate and comprehensive philosophy of life, by bringing the strong points 
of all the traditions together. It is with this end in view, we approach, interpret, 
and compare the great traditions as philosophies of life. The fear that bringing 
together of truths and values of the different traditions will end up in 
eclecticism is unfounded. If the human person is the centre of our reference, 
then there must be a way of integrating the truths and values of the different 
traditions without being eclectic. Raju would say: 

All truths and values have to be integrated without losing sight 
of their reference to man, who is already an integrality given in 
reality. This integration has therefore to be done critically, 
determining carefully how each truth and value can be a 
completion of the others. Such work will lead to a new kind of 
humanism, which is critically systematic and which, at the 
same time, does not ignore the integrality of man."*® 

There need not be any fear either that the new synthesis will be an 
absolute philosophy which will be forced upon humanity. A synthesis will not 
survive because it is synthesis; it survives only because of the amount of truth 
found in it. Only a comprehensive philosophy that can guide human 
development in all its aspects - inward and outward, individual and social - 
does stand this test.®° There can be many syntheses but only those that are 


"Comparisons and Reflections," p. 390. Raju emphatically denounced 
William S. Hass's view that Eastern and Western forms of consciousness can 
never be united, let alone synthesized. According to Raju, these apparent 
antagonistic forms of consciousness are not antagonisms at all, but differences 
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nearer to the truth of human life will survive and others will disappear or will 
be forgotten. "The aim of comparative philosophy is such cultural synthesis, 
which implies not dominance but development, not imposition but assimilation, 
not narrowing of outlook but its broadening, and not limitation of life but its 
expansion."®^ 

As said earlier, the analysis and comparison of different conceptual 
schemes of the great philosophical traditions can and will lead to the formation 
or formulation of new and more comprehensive conceptual schemes, capable 
of explaining human life more fully. "Comparisons for pointing out incidental 
similarities and differences may become cheap and insignificant, unless it has 
a higher aim of evolving richer concepts and of leading to deeper 
understanding."®^ We need not show any reluctance to give up false or less 
true concepts and systems in favour of truer ones. For example, "if a particular 
doctrine about something in Indian philosophy is found to be false and a 
doctrine about the same thing in western philosophy is found to be true, then 
the former has to be given up, - although in philosophy absolute falsities and 
absolute truths are indeed rare."®® This does not amount to subordination of 
Indian philosophy to Western philosophy. Sometimes what we need is to 
modify and extend a particular idea or system in order to incorporate the 
insights of another tradition. And this is what happened when Buddhism 
entered China.The Chinese scholars extended their concepts to include 
Buddhist ideas and the Buddhist scholars extended their ideas to include Daoist 
and Confucian ideas. This shows that none of the conceptual schemes which 
a philosophical tradition works with is static for all times. The conceptual 
schemes that were good at a past time in the cultural life a people need not 
necessarily be good and useful for all times to come. They should undergo 
changes as the people's sense of life and reality changes and their experience 
and understanding expand. This necessitates every philosophical tradition to 
shift, change, and expand its conceptual schemes by incorporating insights and 
inspirations from other traditions. Raju believed: 

If East-West philosophical study does not lead to the 

adjustment and readjustment of concepts and doctrines and to 

the fixing of their proper places in the vast field of human 
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experience, its factualities and values, then East and West will 
for ever remain in their old grooves like frogs in wells without 
knowing and learning from each other. If they know each 
other, ... comparison and learning become unavoidable.®® 

A critical comparative study of the conceptual frameworks of the great 
traditions, Raju hoped, will eventually produce a set of well-tested, basic, and 
universally acceptable and adoptable conceptual schemes with which we will 
be able to do philosophy in a better way. All the same, the formation of 
universal conceptual schemes itself has its own difficulties. It is natural that 
differences of opinion occur on what is basic and valid and what can and 
should be universally acceptable and adoptable. And this, Raju said, has "to be 
ironed out, again, through self-criticism and mutual criticism," because such 
criticism "will not be for intellectual victory, if we have a common purpose, 
viz., a philosophy of man for man."®® 

Doing philosophy comparatively thus becomes doing philosophy with 
new and more comprehensive conceptual schemes. This new philosophizing 
will create a metaphysics of integral humanism, a world-view of and for human 
life. It will enable us to understand and present human life in as comprehensive 
a manner as possible. It will present before us the ideals of cohesion of 
humanity and harmony of life. Such a world-view, reaching out into the depths 
of human inwardness and to the expanse of human outwardness, alone can do 
full justice to the whole of human life and can be an adequate guide to life, a 
guide that enables humans to live the fullest life possible, a life realizing all its 
values. This integral outlook on human life will become what could be called 
the "world-perspective in philosophy,"®^ the evolution of which is the aim of 
"comparative" synthesis; and "[i]f comparative philosophy cannot do this, then 
it will fail its purpose and will only satisfy the curiosity of intellectuals and 
dilettantes."®® And, what Raju meant by the world-perspective in philosophy 
is nothing but the integral outlook on human life gained by drawing on the 
world's major philosophies. He wrote, for example: 

It is and ought to be the aim of comparative philosophy to 
obtain through all these procedures, a deeper and wider 
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understanding of the nature and being of man and his world. 

Such understanding is possible only when the concepts and 
doctrines of both the East and the West are critically brought 
together and compared, their full implications and 
presuppositions are fully brought out to light, and in their terms 
the concepts and doctrines are coordinated or complemented, 
and synthesized.®® 

Is the "world-perspective in philosophy," or the integral philosophical 
synthesis, which Raju spoke of, a world philosophy that eventually replaces the 
major traditions of philosophy or a new perspective that has the potential to 
guide each tradition in its future philosophizing? It appears that a world 
philosophy, achieved through eventual synthesis of East and West in 
philosophy, was Raju's earlier view or ideal. He wrote, for instance, in his 
article of 1 947 on the need of combining Western and Indian philosophies thus: 

The two philosophies seem to be occupied with two different 
realms of being, each overlooking the fact that man on earth 
belongs to the other realm also. The need is now greater, 
therefore, and is more sharply felt, for combining the two 
philosophies into a higher synthesis, so that we can have a 
world philosophy, not only of the East or of the West, not 
merely of this or that religion, or of this or that nation, but of 
the whole world, which can explain to man his true place in 
reality and can enable him to develop a balanced outlook on 
life.®® 

In Introduction to Comparative philosophy (1962) Raju oscillated between the 
two positions. On the one hand, he spoke of how the world-perspective 
supplied by comparative philosophy led to a world philosophy, and, on the 
other, of how each tradition benefited through comparative studies. However, 
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he seemed, on the whole, to settle for the latter view.®’ Raju wrote as 
follows; 


It should not be thought that world-philosophy will be 
someone’s system, just as Buddhism is Buddha's religion. It is 
not something to be imposed by someone upon the rest of 
mankind. It will be developed by each philosopher and by each 
culture in his or its own way, but with due recognition of all 
values of life upheld in different parts of the globe. It is for 
developing the conception of a fuller life that world-philosophy 
is needed, not for cultural dominance of the rest by some part 
of the world. 

If human life is essentially the same everywhere, if all 
values of life are to be made accessible to all men, then every 
culture will develop philosophies that bear essential similarities 
in thought, outlook, and aim. The aim of comparative 
philosophy is such cultural synthesis, which implies not 
dominance but development, not imposition but 
assimilation....®^ 

The synthesis does not mean destruction of the richness of philosophical 

variety or making philosophy alike the world over. It is not to be achieved by 


®’ The paradigm shift from world philosophy to world perspective had 
already been signalled by S. Radhakrishnan, who was for long an enthusiast 
for universal synthesis or world philosophy. Radhakrishnan wrote: "What we 
want is neither a conflict between East and West nor a mergence of the two. 
Each will retain its integrated structure but acquire from the other whatever is 
of value. By such a cross-fertilization of the two developments we will develop 
a world perspective in philosophy, if not a world philosophy" (S. 
Radhakrishnan, "On Philosophical Synthesis," Philosophy East and West, 1 
[1951]: 4); "The need of philosophy today is for a world perspective which will 
include the philosophical insights of all the world's great traditions. The goal 
is not a single philosophy which would annihilate differences of perspective..." 
(S. Radhakrishnan, "General Introduction," in A Source Book in Indian 
Philosophy, ed. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore [Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957], p. xxxi). 

®^ Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. 288. 
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emptying one's own tradition, but by its expansion through infusion and 
assimilation,Different philosophies are brought together for mutual dialogue 
and enrichment. It is necessary for Indian philosophers to reformulate their 
world-views, concepts, and methods for a stronger emphasis of life-affirmation 
in the light of the study of Chinese and Western philosophies. Chinese 
philosophers have to make up for their lack of intellectual rigour in analysing 
the inward and the outward by the study of Indian and Western philosophies. 
The study of Eastern philosophies help Western philosophers to preserve the 
spiritual depths of human inwardness. If human-heartedness is necessary for 
a happy social life in China, it is equally necessary for the West and India; if 
rational analysis is necessary for understanding the human being and the world 
in the West, it is equally necessary for India and China; and if humanism is 
incomplete without a spiritual basis in India, it is equally incomplete in the West 
and in China.®'' 

If what we gather from his still later writings is any indication of his 
final, though apparently vague, position on the modality of synthesis, it seems 
that Raju altogether abandoned the ideal of a universal synthesis or a world 
philosophy. East-West synthesis does not lead to a world philosophy. There 
can be many syntheses of the same elements of East and West, just as there 
are many philosophies of the same world.®® Nor do the world's great 
philosophical traditions die away. Contributions to "solutions of ever- recurring 
and newly shaping problems of human existence," they "will not be dead, but 
will become part and parcel of the general push forward of the spiritual and 
intellectual quest" of humanity.®® And hence it is the responsibility of each 
philosophical tradition and each philosopher to make its own and his/her own 
synthesis and thereby to contribute to the enrichment of philosophy. In short: 


®® See below, p. 113 n. 57. 

®'' Ibid., pp. 288-90 

®® "There can be many syntheses of the same elements, just as there are 
many philosophies of the same world. As Whitehead said, the number of 
possible combinations of a given number of elements is greater than the 
number of elements themselves. So there can be many syntheses of the 
elements of East and West also. Of them, those that are near the truth will 
survive and the rest will be forgotten or disappear" (Lectures on Comparative 
Philosophy, pp. 72-73). 

®® P.T. Raju, "The Western and the Indian Philosophical Traditions, with a 
Postscript," in Indian Philosophy: Past and Future, ed. S.S. Rama Rao Pappu 
and R. Puligandia (New Delhi; Motilal Banarsidass, 1982), p. 99. 
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The world synthesis should not be understood as leading to 
one philosophy and philosophical regimentation or 
totalitarianism. Every philosophical tradition will have its own 
synthesis and methods of synthesis; and every philosopher 
may chalk out his own method. But he should know what he 
has to synthesize. The first requisite is, therefore, clear mutual 
understanding.®’ 


®’ Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 20. 




CHAPTER THREE 


RAJU'S PHILOSOPHICAL SYNTHESIS 


1. "The Philosophy of I-AM" 

Raju, continuing in the same vein of the Neovedantins before him, 
especially of S. Radhakrishnan, attempted to construct, or rather reconstruct, 
a Vedantic ontology of Spirit that would meet the philosophical, religious, 
scientific, and social challenges of the modern world. Raju's entire philosophy, 
his philosophical synthesis (if it could be called a synthesis, because he did not 
attempt a synthesis in the fashion we spoke of in the second chapter), centres 
on the concept of the "l-am" (aham-asmi), sometimes also called the "I- 
consciousness" (ahamdhr).' "l-am" is Raju's synonym for the Vedantic term 
atman (spirit), the capital (upper-case) "l-AM" for the Supreme Spirit (Atman) 
and the small (lower-case) "l-am" for the individual, finite self (atman). Raju 
found that the term (concept) "l-am" has the hermeneutic potential to bring out 
satisfactorily the ontological imports of the Vedantic doctrine of Spirit and lay 
the foundation for an adequate philosophy of life, accounting for the inward 
and outward dimensions of human existence. 

Of the different schools of Vedanta, Raju's sympathies always lied with 
Sankara's Advaita (Non-Dualism), which he once described as the supreme 
wonder in the philosophical world.^ Before he settled on the concept of l-am, 
only defence and interpretation of Advaitic idealism had engaged Raju's 


^ Raju used the term "l-consciousness" quite interchangeably with "l-am," 
but not without knowing that the former lacked the more ontological import or 
nuance of the latter and the self or I that is conscious of its own existence 
could be characterized more desirably as "l-am" than as "l-consciousness." 
This shows only his reluctance to part completely with a term he was so fond 
of for long. Even as late as 1961 in his major work on the Vedantic doctrine 
on the Self (Spirit), Indian Idealism and Modem Challenges, Raju used the term 
"l-consciousness" to denote the seif, both finite and infinite, and "l-am" was 
used in passing and without thinking through the depth of its ontological 
meaning. In his writings of the 1970s and after, however, the term "l-am" took 
precedence nearly always over the term "l-consciousness." 

^ P.T. Raju, Idealistic Thought of India (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1953), p. 415. 
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attention. But happily, his attempts to infuse something of Ramanuja's 
Vi^istadvaita (Qualified Non-Dualism) into Advaita to remedy the latter's 
alleged negativism to the world,® opened up new vistas for him. This 
necessitated his distancing from a very orthodox Advaitic position and situating 
himself in the general Vedantic tradition, without being totally identified with 
any one particular school. Ramanuja's philosophy clarified to him both the 
distinction and the correlationality between existential (ontological) 
consciousness and phenomenological (empirical) consciousness.In a few 
articles that followed, Raju developed his ideas into what he called "the 
philosophy of l-AM."® His Spirit, Being, and Self (1982),® Structural Depths 
of Indian Thought (1985),^ and "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as 
Atman" (1990)® make up the principle source of Raju's philosophy. Raju, 
however, did not give a complete and systematic formulation to his synthesis, 
though he wanted to do so in a projected work, "The Philosophy of l-AM."® 


® Raju had Radhakrishnan's lead in this regard too. In Indian Philosophy 
(1923, 1927) Radhakrishnan was inclined towards Sankara, whereas m An 
Idealist View of Life (1932) an attempt was made to reconcile Sankara and 
Ramanuja. 

Raju's "The Existential and Phenomenological Consciousness in the 
Philosophy of Ramanuja," Journal of the American Oriental Society, 84 (1 964): 
395-404, is of special mention here. See below, p. 74 n. 25. 

® "Being: How Known and How Expressed," International Philosophical 
Quarterly 15(1 975): 1 61 -79, is of special mention. This and some other select 
articles formed Raju's Spirit, Being, and Self: Studies in Indian and Western 
Philosophy (1982). 

® P.T. Raju, Spirit, Being, and Self: Studies in Indian and Western 
Philosophy (New Delhi: South Asian Publishers, 1982). 

^ P.T. Raju, Structural Depths of Indian Thought (New Delhi: South Asian 
Publishers, 1985). Though a history of Indian philosophy, Raju's estimates and 
comments constituted half the work. This work is considered Raju's magnum 
opus. 

® P.T. Raju, "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as Atman," Idealistic 
Studies 20 (1990): 203-29. 

® Raju left some 200 pages of hand written manuscript on this project when 
he died. But this manuscript is of little avail, as it contained no new ideas other 
than those he expressed elsewhere, especially in the last published piece. 
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Nevertheless, we many get a fairly good of idea of his thought, if we tie 
together the loose ends in the above said works. And this is what we do in this 
chapter. 

A convinced Vedantic idealist, Raju always stood by the doctrines that 
reality is ultimately spiritual and hence the material should be interpreted in 
terms of the spiritual, and the Supreme Being (Brahman) is known and realized 
as the innermost self (atman) of the human being.’® These doctrines, Raju 
believed, could be best seen and explained by the concept of l-am. The 
Ultimate Reality, the Supreme Being, is no material reality but a spiritual 
existence, and indeed consciousness itself. As first personal experience, i.e. as 
self-conscious by nature, it is essentially an l-am existence. According to Raju, 
this idea that the Supreme Being is the l-AM has been well expressed in the 
following two scriptural passages:” 

Originally this universe was Self alone in the form of a Person. 

Looking around, he saw nothing else than himself. He said 
first: "I AM" (Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, 1.4.1). 


"Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as Atman" (1990). 

Raju wrote: "The essence of idealism, I hold, is that the whole of reality 
is the deepest Self (Atman, Brahman) in man or the Absolute Self and that the 
ontological and the phenomenological statuses of the Absolute Self and the 
finite self are essentially identical, and that man's ideal lies in realizing, both 
conceptually and existentially, its presence in him or his identity with it" (P.T. 
Raju, Idealistic Thought of India: Vedanta and Buddhism in the Light of 
Western Philosophy, reprint edition (New York: Johnson Reprint Corporation, 
1 973), p. vii. 

” On these two passages Raju wrote: "After attending some sermons and 
teachings of the churches, I was greatly struck by the significance of what God 
told Moses, viz., that he was simply the l-AM, and had no name. Then I came 
to realize the significance of the Upanisadic statement that the Cosmic Person 
(Prajapati, the Logos), the first-born uttered "I am" as soon as he was born; 
and every one says, therefore, first "I am" and then adds his so-called proper 
name (like John). My l-am is the reflection, image of the Cosmic Person's l-AM, 
which is the ground of ail l-ams and is our heritage from him. This idea tallies 
with the Judeo-Christian idea that God made man in his own image. Certainly, 
man's hands and feet are not the images of God's hands and feet; but the 
former's l-am is the image of the latter's l-AM" (Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 3). 
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God said to Moses, "I AM WHO I AM." He said further, "Thus 
you shall say to the Israelites, 'I AM has sent me to you'" (The 
Bible, Exodus, 3.14). 

The above passages suggest that the first personal l-AM experience 
constitutes the Supreme Being's existence and nature. From this primordial I- 
Consciousness, or the l-AM, all other beings and actions proceed. As the 
ontological basis of all that exists, the Supreme l-AM is present in me as my 
l-am, and in my l-am I can discover the ontological basis or roots of the world. 

I am (we are) indeed the l-am. It is to this l-am we are to moor all our 
philosophical activity. Only a rational tracing and mooring of our life and 
thought to the l-am does constitute for us a true and significant philosophy of 
life. The self-conscious, self-affirming l-am, which is the presence of the 
Absolute Being (l-AM) in the world and to which the objective structures of the 
world - time, space, causality, etc. - and their meaning are related,should 
be made the core consideration of any philosophical thinking. And in fact, all 
philosophies are searching for the depths of this l-am experience. Even for 
Buddhism which denies the existence of a substantial self "philosophy was 
motivated by the desire for a conceptual formulation of the search for the 
essential truth of the self, the l-am."’® Thus, all philosophy is basically "the 
search of what ultimately the l-am is.'”'’ 


2. Ontological Fundamentality of l-am Experience 

The l-am signifies the I or the self that is conscious of its own am-ness 
or existence, i.e. the I as self-conscious being. This notion of the l-am, 
however, was not something of Raju's own invention, as it was already 
present, or at least was suggested, in Vedantic philosophy. According to 
Vedanta, the Supreme Reality (Brahman) is Being (Sat) that is pure 
Consciousness (Cit). In other words, the Absolute is not merely a conscious 
being, having consciousness as its attribute, but rather it is consciousness 
itself. Its I or l-consciousness itself is its am-ness, its being. 


How the structures of the world are related to the l-am will be explained 
shortly. 

Idealistic Thought of India: Vedanta and Buddhism in the Light of 
Western Philosophy, p. ii. 


Ibid., p. iv. 
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There exists a correlationality between the Supreme l-AM Ithe Absolute 
Spirit) and the finite l-am (the human self). This again was no original vision of 
Raju. It was also part of Vedanta, especially of Advaita. To all Advaitins the 
Supreme Reality (Brahman) is to be experienced and realized as individual self, 
i.e. one's own self (atman, the innermost human self). This is because the 
Supreme Reality is Spirit and hence it cannot be an outward existence, which 
is its manifestation. That is to say, the Supreme Spirit, Being, cannot be 
outward to human beings but inward to them, deep down in the depths of their 
being. (According to Advaita, there is therefore an absolute identity between 
the two, not merely experientially but ontologically as well). 

If the above ideas were already contained in Vedanta and Raju cannot 
take credit for them, where did Raju's originality, if at all there was one, lie? 
The originality of Raju's vision consisted in giving the Vedantic doctrine of 
Spirit (the l-AM) a philosophical foundation in human experience; that is to say, 
he founded the philosophy (ontology) of the Supreme l-AM on the philosophy 
(ontology) of the finite l-am, on the philosophy of human l-am experience.'® 
Without reference to human experience and reason no philosophy is possible. 
Raju knew that it was not enough in philosophy to say that Being is the l-AM 
by quoting some scriptural passages or some old philosophers, but it should be 
substantiated by reference to human experience and reason.'® Only if we 
establish that the human being is fundamentally, essentially, an l-am existence 
and experience can we demonstrate that the Supreme Being is the l-AM. 

In explaining the fundamentally of human l-am experience, Raju owed 
much to the Cartesian dictum, cogito ergo sum, though he went well beyond 
Descartes himself. The merit of Descartes consisted in bringing out the 
significance of self-consciousness in human life and thought, though himself 
was not aware of the ontological depths and importance of his contribution, 
according to Raju. Descartes concentrated only on cogito (l-think) and paid 


'® Raju himself seemed to be not fully aware of this most important aspect 
of his thought. 

'® "As Kant said, from the highest metaphysical reality it is not logically 
possible to deduce anything particular or even lower; for instance, we cannot 
even deduce from 'All men are mortal' whether Socrates is or is not mortal, 
unless we add 'Socrates is a man,' which is an empirical statement. ...to 
deduce anything from the highest Being leads only to antinomies and will be 
counter-productive in our search for truth. In metaphysics or ontology we can 
go only from the lower to the higher in logic or discursive thinking, but not vice 
versa" ("Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as Atman," pp. 203-04). 
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little attention to sum (l-am).'^ l-think signifies only human rationality, 
reminding us of Plato and Aristotle that the true and immortal human self is the 
rational soul.’® Descartes did not realize the importance of the "I" in l-think. 
All our sensing, thinking, willing, and doing are but activities of a dynamic I or 
the l-am. Self-cognition is the cognition by the l-am of its own existence. Raju 
would ask Descartes a counter question: "Why should thinking confer 
existence on the "I" and not vice versa?'”® Cogito (l-think) could also be 
doubted and bracketed off, just as our imagination. Its validity is nothing more 
than that of l-imagine, l-feel, etc. We can very well say, I imagine therefore I 
am. Cogito (l-think) is possible and its validity is accepted only because there 
is sum (l-am), which accepts its cogito. Descartes should have recognized the 
distinction between l-think and l-am, because there is no thinking without some 
”1" performing this act of thinking. And this sum is self-evident existence, 
requiring no epistemic argument for its ontological certainty. It is ontologically 
self-revealing. Its self-consciousness is knowledge by being and not by 
mediation of senses and mind.^° In other words, the ontological certainty of 
my existence as an l-consciousness, as an l-am, is self-evident. I cannot doubt 
my existence. Even if I assert that I do not exist, I exist as the doubter of my 
existence and assert my existence as the doubter. No I, if it exists, can doubt 
its am-ness (existence). "[T]he self is that which is conscious of itself; it is self- 


Raju agreed with Martin Heidegger that Descartes's philosophy of cogito 
ergo sum investigated only the cogitare of the ego, leaving the sum completely 
out (Spirit, Being, and Seif, p. 246). For Heidegger's critique, see Martin 
Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. J. Macquarrie and E. Robinson (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1962), pp. 71-72. 

"In Kant and Hegel, we find at least the 'I think' but in Plato and Aristotle 
only 'Think' without the I" (Spirit, Being, and Self), P. 245. 

’® P.T. Raju, Introduction to Comparative Philosophy (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1962), p. 47. S. Radhakrishnan's criticism of Descartes was 
also the same. According to Radhakrishnan, the existence of "I" is self-evident. 
In all our experiences there exists an implicit I or the self. It was a mistake on 
the part of Descartes to base sum on cogito. "Self-knowledge is far too 
primitive and simple to admit of an ergo. If the 'I am' depends on an 'I think,' 
the 'I think' must also depend on another 'ergo,' and so on, and it will land us 
in infinite regress" (Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Ar? Idealist View of Life [London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1937], p. 140). 

Spirit, Being, and Self, pp. 2, 9; "Transcendence and Historicity in the 
Self as Atman," p. 225. 
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consciousness, a consciousness that is conscious of its own being. If there is 
self anywhere, it affirms itself as "1;" and it is, therefore, l-consciousness."^^ 
My existence (existing) is therefore self-revealing or self-evident. And, I am 
essentially an l-am existence and my fundamental experience is an l-am 
experience, which, as my first personal experience, is beyond all doubts and 
is the basis upon which ail my other experiences are founded. 

In l-think there exists a distinction between the subject (I) and the 
object (thought), but in l-am there is no such distinction, because I and am- 
ness are one. As we said, it is on this basic l-am experience one's all other 
experiences depend. All human experiences should therefore be approached 
not form l-think but from l-am. In all my experiences, including my l-think, the 
dynamic l-am is involved as the ontological agent (subject). Let us see, for 
example, how our self-consciousness, the l-am, is involved in a knowledge 
situation. In the perception of a rose flower, for instance, it is not I am 
becoming self-conscious through the perception of that rose but it is my self- 
consciousness, my l-am, making the perception (knowledge or consciousness) 
of that rose possible. The self (I) is self-conscious by nature. "It is the very 
nature of the ego to know itself as existing.To say "that is a rose," means 
to say: I know that I know a rose, or I am conscious that I am conscious of a 
rose.^® Without a dynamic I which is self-conscious no knowing, no cognition, 
is possible.^'’ So my consciousness includes both my self-consciousness (l-am 
or l-consciousness) and my consciousness or cognition of the world (l-think or 
l-know). The former makes the latter possible. Raju, taking insight from 
Ramanuja, called the former (l-am) the existential or ontological consciousness 


Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 242. 

P.T. Raju, Indian Idealism and Modern Challenges (Chandigrah: Punjab 
University Publication Bureau, 1961), p. 129 

Spirit, Being, and Self, p.190; Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 
69. 


Here we might see a parallelism between Raju's knowing self (I) and the 
Kantian transcendental self. But we should not exaggerate the similarity, 
because there is a fundamental difference between the two. The knowing self 
in Raju is ontologically linked to the Transcendent Self (Atman or Brahman), 
whereas there is no such linkage in Kant. 
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and the latter (l-think or l-know) the phenomenological or empirical 
consciousness.^^ 

All my mental activities - thinking, feeling, and willing - presuppose the 
existence of a dynamic substantial self (existential consciousness), the l-am. 
My empirical self (the phenomenological consciousness), which is an aggregate 
or synthesis of my psycho-physical life, is but manifestation of this existential 
self, the l-am. The existential self synthesizes or coordinates all actions of the 
empirical self. "There is no will but some I performing the act of willing; there 
is no cognition, but some I cognizing, no mind but some I minding, no sense 
but some I sensing."^® 

In the already cited example of "I Know that I know a rose," the first 
I is the existential I, the l-am, and second I the phenomenological or empirical 
I, the l-think. The first I as "witness" transcends the second I, yet includes it. 


Raju made use of Ramanuja's distinction between svarupajhana 
(knowledge of one's being or self-consciousness) and dharmabOtajhana 
(knowledge or consciousnessof objects). Raju translated the former as 
"existential consciousness" or "being-consciousness" and the latter 
"phenomenological consciousness" or "attribute consciousness." For both 
Ramanuja and Raju svarupajhana is ahamdhT (l-consciousness), differentiated 
from ahamkara which is the ego, the empirical person. To accommodate 
Ramanuja's notion into Advaitic categories Raju further identified Ramanuja's 
ahamdhT (l-consciousness) with Sankara's saksicaitanya (witness 
consciousness), making the former a synonym for atman. As we have already 
seen, Raju replaced both ahamdhT and atman with his favourite term "l-am" 
(aham-asi). The existential or ontological self (the l-am) witnesses all that 
happens to the phenomenological or empirical self (the l-think) and yet remains 
unaffected by the latter. For details of Raju's interpretation of Ramanuja, see 
Indian Idealism and Modern Challenges, pp. 55, 1 54, 165; "The Existential and 
Phenomenological Consciousness in the Philosophy of Ramanuja," pp. 395- 
404; Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 264; Structural Depths of Indian Thought, pp. 
446, 458-63, 466 n. 34, 471,486; "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self 
as Atman," p. 205. 

Perhaps the Husserlian idea of the transcendental ego as the 
transcendental observer or witness comes close to Sankara's (and Madhva's) 
idea of witness consciousness. But, Raju rightly observed, Husserl failed to find 
the ontological depths of this witness consciousness (Indian Idealism and 
Modern Challenges, pp. 128-29; Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 160; Structural 
Depths of Indian Thought, pp. 98-99, 414). 


Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 7. 
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The second i cannot exist without the first I. The experience of sleep and 
dream is very illustrative of the relation between the two Is.^^ Though in sleep 
and dream I have no knowledge of my waking I, it remains as "witness" in my 
sleep and dream to tell me and others about my sleep and dream when 1 wake 
up. My waking I is immanent in my sleeping and dreaming I, yet transcends it. 
So there are both continuity and distinction between the two Is, the two 
selves. The existential or ontological I is permanent and continuous in waking, 
sleep, and dream states, which as phenomenological realities are passing. 
Another example might be of my person and its historicity.^® Today I may be 
a professor and tomorrow an administrator. Here my profession changes but 
my I remains the same. I transcend my own historicity, the determinations of 
my being as a professor or an administrator. Or, my empirical person changes 
as I pass from childhood to old age through adulthood but my ontological I 
remains the same.^® Pains and pleasures of life do affect my 
phenomenological (empirical) self, but these afflictions do not touch my 
existential (transcendental) self, though it, as the unifier of all my psycho¬ 
physical processes, is ultimately the subject (agent) of pains and pleasures. 
And finally, death occurs to my phenomenological self, while my existential self 
is untouched by death and decay.®® 

My empirical person (ahamkara) has no ontological existence of its 
own, apart from that of my ontological person, the l-consciousness (ahamdhT), 
the l-am. The former is only the "outward going force" of the latter.®’ The 
ontological person is involved in the empirical person but is not affected by it. 
The ontological I transcends its own immanence in its actions. Take for 
instance a very simple example of cooking.®® In my act of cooking I am 
involved; but when I finish cooking, I say that I was cooking. This is possible 


Indian Idealism and Modem Challenges, P. 1 54; Structural Depths of 
Indian Thought, pp. 99, 323, 497; "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self 
as Atman," p. 206. 

®® Spirit, Being, and Seif, p. 210. 

®® Ibid., p. 149. 

®° Ibid., p. 56; P.T. Raju, "Man, Logos, and Philosophy," in Proceedings of 
the 14th International Congress of Philosophy, Vienna 7565(Vienna: University 
of Vienna, 1971), vol. 6, p. 11 5. 

®’ Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 459. 

®® "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as Atman," p. 219. 
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because I, as the l-am, transcend my immanence in the act of cooking. My I- 
am as witness consciousness judges and decides my actions. On this 
transcendence of the l-am Raju wrote thus: 

The I is transcendental and infinite, beyond space and time. 

The l-am in me is transcendental because I know as my objects 
my reason, my emotions, my ideas, my mind (minding), my 
ego (egoity, etc.), my senses, and my body. The I has to be 
capable of transcending whatever it knows as its object, ... 
which has to be distinct from it, though not separate. It is 
beyond time, because to know that five minutes have elapsed, 

I have to be at the first minute through the fifth.... Similarly, I 
transcend space in the cognition of which time is involved. If 
I do not transcend time and space, I shall be time and space, 
or a part of them. But they are my objects and cannot be 


In Western philosophy Husserl made an attempt to reach the pure I- 
consciousness through the reduction (bracketing off) of phenomenological 
consciousness. But he made the mistake of forgetting that it is the existential 
l-consciousness itself that makes the reductions.There can be no 
phenomenological consciousness without the transcendental consciousness. 
Raju observed: 

The phenomenological consciousness covers, comprehends, all 
phenomena, including my empirical person. But it should not be 
thought that this phenomenological consciousness can work 


Spirit, Being, and Self, pp. 266-67. 

Ibid., pp. 4-5, 1 60. But not all readers of Husserl's Cartesian Meditations 
might agree with Raju's reading of Husserl. Husserl recognized the existence 
of the transcendental self which is the continuous, active subject (I) of 
consciousness, the substrate of all ego properties, a "monad" (Edmund 
Husserl, Cartesian Meditations, trans. Dorion Cairns [The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1 970], pp. 22, 66-68), though it is difficult to say whether for him this 
transcendental ego is only a stream of cogitations, continually constituting 
itself, a psychological unity (ibid., pp. 31,66, 89) or a substance as Descartes 
and Vedantins understood it. Moreover, for Husserl the transcendental 
reduction is a method to get at the realm of pure subjectivity (ibid., pp. 21,26, 
69, 153). 
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alone in cognition and action without being activated or 
propelled by existential consciousness, which is the l-am and 
which is present in both the real (as such) and apparent (as if) 
stages.^® 

The significance of "l-am" could be further explicated if we analyse the 
how of our knowing of the world. This will show us that the l-am is 
fundamental to comprehend reality, to formulate all categories of thought and 
reality. Such objective forms or structures of the world as time, space, 
causality, universals, etc. are not intelligible without their linking to my (the 
perceiver's) l-am, because the l-am is "the source of the intelligibility of the 
world.We just take time, space, and causality to illustrate this point. 
Time, space, and causality are not intelligible if I am not present throughout my 
experience of these categories. I collect together the past and the future into 
the present and postulate the concept of time; I locate or recognize objects in 
the continuous passage of time and postulate space; and I, after seeing many 
instances of correlation between two particular things or events, postulate 
causality. Time and space, and even causality, are therefore not necessarily out 
there but are apperceptive functions of the l-am.®® They have no existence 
apart from the existence which my l-am confers on them.®® "Then realty my 
'l-am' becomes the foundation of all perceptual judgments and ultimately of all 
judgments developed by thought from perceptual basis. It becomes the 
foundation of That [the object of perception], its possible predicates, alt 
developments upon them by thought.'"*® 


®® Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 361. 

®® Ibid., p. 337. 

®*' Ibid., pp. 1 81,426-29, 490-93, 499; "Transcendence and Historicity in 
the Self as Atman," pp. 216-223. 

®® Here one is reminded of the Kantian doctrine that time and space are 
forms of perception. 

®® Time and space begin and end in (they derive their being from) the 
Supreme l-AM present in my l-am. This is not solipsism, because Raju's 
viewpoint is ontology and not cosmology and epistemology. For details, see 
the next section of this chapter. 


Spirit, Being, and Seif, p. 192. 
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Descartes was justified in doubting the existence of the world, 
because doubt arises where there is subject-object distinction and duality. The 
subject has the legitimacy to doubt the truth of what it perceives. The 
objective existence cannot provide any certainty, because certainty belongs to 
the subject and not to the object. But Descartes's l-think cannot by itself prove 
the existence of the external world. It cannot succeed in making the necessary 
transition from the subjective certainty of l-think to the objective certainty 
about the external world. Only does the l-am have the ontological capability to 
do so, because it not the l-think but the l-am (the I in the first personal 
existence and experience) that is the ontological foundation of our cognition of 
the world. Any amount of attempt to dispel the doubt about the existence of 
the external world is futile unless we proceed from the certainty of the l-am to 
the certainty of external things.The "I" is the only particular of which I am 
directly aware of, and it is "the ultimate in me, not determined by anything 
else, but determining and assimilating everything else in me.'"*^ The l-am 
experience is the primordial human experience on which all other experiences 
depend and from which they derive their certainty. So the certainty of the 
world's existence is to be sought in my l-am rather than in my l-think. In any 
knowledge situation other than my l-am experience the existence of the object 
and my consciousness of it are separate, distinct. In the l-am experience my 
existence and my experience of it are one. Here I have the absolute certainty 
about my existence. Since my l-am is the existential basis of my cognition, my 
certainty of the external world also has to come out of the certainty of my I- 
am, i.e. form the certainty or self-consciousness of my existence. The l-am, as 
the self-conscious cognizer, is involved in every epistemological assertion. It 
is the l-am who makes the statement about the existence of an object of 
cognition and it is this very same l-am that corrects that statement when it 
realizes that the statement was wrong. In a statement "that is a snake," for 
example, I confer the existence of a snake on the thing perceived; and if I 
realize that that was not a snake but a rope, I withdraw the existence of snake 
and confer on the thing the new existence of a rope and say "that is a rope." 

The above snake-rope example shows that the l-am is involved in a 
perceptual judgement not only epistemologically but also ontologically. In other 
words, in my cognition of the world, my l-am is involved not merely 
epistemologically as the subject knowing the object and making perceptual 
judgements but ontologically as well, because it is my am-ness that confers is- 
ness on the world. The being of the world and the being of the l-am are 


Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 209. 
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ontologically the same/^ and hence one can say that the being (ontological 
existence) asserted of an object originates from the being of one's l-am. We 
might note in the snake-rope example that It is not existence itself that is 
doubted and withdrawn but the modality of existence; what is doubted is not 
existence itself but its phenomenological manifestation as either a snake or a 
rope. The is-ness of the perceived thing, whether it is perceived as snake or as 
rope, remains intact and its certainty comes out of my am-ness. My am-ness 
confers is-ness on the world. "Then witness consciousness knows the 
existence of the object, true or false, as its own existence....The is-ness 
(existence) I confer on or assert of the world and my is-ness or am-ness 
(existence) are ontologically the same, and the difference is only one of 
empirical or phenomenological modality (of existence).My existence (l-am) 
and the existence of the world (it-is) are ontologically rooted in the Supreme 
Being, the Supreme l-AM. So I can very well say that the world of time and 
space issues out of my transcendental l-am. Here we need to enter into further 
details of Raju's ontology of Spirit to understand the ontological, 
transcendental foundationality of the l-am in the Supreme l-AM. 


3. Ontological Foundationality of the l-am in the Supreme l-AM 

Most importantly, Raju made a clear distinction between ontological 
being and classificatory (logical) being and used the term "being" to mean 


This point will be explained in the next section. 

Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 486. This is no Berkeleianism, 
because Raju was a realist in epistemology, who always recognized the 
objective existence and independence of the cognized object. The "to be" 
(existence) of the world does not depend on its "to be perceived." What Raju 
wanted to insist on was the involvement of the l-am In the cognition of the 
world (i.e. the ontological nexus between the l-am and the world). "One can 
see that here I am not speaking of or defending Berkeleyan idealism, according 
to which ... the object is my idea in the psychological sense. I do not mean 
also merely that there can be no assertion without some will consciously to 
make it; I mean, however, that the being of my 'I,' my 'l-am,' is involved In the 
assertion as much as the being of the 'That' [the object] is involved In it. The 
'is' in the perceptual judgment includes both involvements" (Sp/y/f, Being, and 
Self, pp. 188-89). 

This point will be explained in the next section. 
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always ontological being/® When the term "being" is used as a predicate, i.e. 
as a genus standing for all entities, it is classificatory or logical. The word 
"cow", for instance, can stand for all cows and is a classificatory term. 
"Similarly, the word 'Being' may be understood as standing for all beings and, 
for that reason, as a classificatory term.'"'^ But when "being" is taken to 
mean simply is-ness (existence) of all entities, it is ontological. Raju put his idea 
thus: 


Briefly expressed, the distinction boils down to this: 
Classificatory Being is found - or its concept is formulated - 
when everything in the universe is classified as a being, and is 
placed under Being as the highest class. But ontological Being 
is involved or is expressed in the form "That is" or "That 
exists." The highest form of the ontological Being is "I am," in 
which if I say "I" the "am" is necessarily implied and vice 
versa. 

So ontological being is not a universal signifying the class of all existent 
beings, but their "to be," their is-ness. "Being" is the highest and the deepest, 
beyond which human thought cannot go. 

Being is ontologically one and never a plurality; nor is it a totality 
beings. In other words, there are many beings (particular entities) but being as 
such is one. This is the reason why existence refuses to be a predicate. 
Existence is not a predicate of things but their very constitutive principle. The 
one Being manifests itself as many beings, or in other words. Being constitutes 
beings. Nothing that exists can fall outside this one Being,and hence there 


See Spirit, Being, and Self, pp. 121-44. 

Ibid., p. 121. 

Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. xxiv. Raju wrote elsewhere: "But 
ontological Being is primarily related to the verb "to be," refers to what is 
meant by it, but not to a universal signifying a class or determining a class. 
One may even refuse to call it a universal for the reason that it refers to no 
class, even a real class, for Being is one, not many" (Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 
122 ). 

Ontologically there is no difference between Being and Existence, though 
it is truer to say they are being than they have being (Spirit, Being, and Self, 
pp. 10, 173). 
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exists no non-being. Non-being is not an actuality but only a concept, a 
creation of our thinking. We can think of it but cannot assert its existence. If 
non-being exists, it is no more non-being but being. Raju commented: 

As Being is not separate from any existing object..., we find 
that it is not philosophically possible to raise any questions 
about it including the question "Why?" That is, the question: 

"Why is there Being, and not Non-being?" cannot rationally be 
asked. For the reason given, if there is any, has to be included 
in Being. Moreover, "Why is there no Non-being?" is an absurd 
question; for if Non-being is there, it will not be Non-being, but 
Being. This also shows that we cannot think away Being and 
that our foundational experience is that of Being 

Now we come to the central question: how do we know Being (the 
ontological Being)? We have seen that for Raju the l-am experience is the 
primordial and basic experience and our all other experiences are dependent on 
it. The only reality that I can grasp without doubt is my l-am, and it is through 
this l-am that I am to understand all beings. It is true also of our knowledge of 
the ontological Being. "1 know Being first and foremost as my 'I am'."®^ If my 
being is essentially an l-am, the being of the ontological Being is also 
essentially an l-am. That is to say, I cannot know and experience my being as 
l-am unless the ontological Being is also essentially an l-am. The argument is 
based on the unity of being. If Being is one and all particular beings have their 
being in this one Being, my fundamental l-am experience must be ontologically 


Ibid., pp. 128-29. 

Ibid., p. 133. "Ontological Being is experienced primarily as my 'I am' 
and expresses itself as the involvements of the 'I am,' its acts and assertions, 
and the ontological aspects of real universals" (ibid., p. 144). Raju's idea that 
I know Being (the I- AM) as my being (the l-am) may have some similarity to 
the Heideggerian view that Sein is known only through/as Dasein. But Raju 
would say: "...Being in not finite but infinite, and ... although it shines through 
Dasein, it is not limited to the confines of Dasein" (P.T. Raju, "Existence, Finite 
or Infinite," Philosophy East and West 12 [1962]: 250). Sein, which is beyond 
time and space, discloses itself in time and space as Dasein, and Sein can be 
known through Dasein, provided one takes the latter to be the image of the 
former(cf. "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as Atman," p. 215). 
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founded in the Being that is the l-AM. The ontological Being is (must be) 
therefore the Supreme l-AM, of which my l-am is the true image.To say 
that the ontological Being is the l-AM means that the Supreme Being is self- 
conscious existence or Spirit, the Supreme Self. The Supreme 1-AM, however, 
is not a person in ordinary sense. "The idea of personality can be understood 
only when one person is distinguished from other persons and also from other 
objects. But the being of God includes everything and there can be nothing else 
besides such a universal Being."®® So the Supreme l-AM is not to be 
conceived primarily as Supreme Person but as all-inclusive Supreme Being in 
which human persons have their life and being. But at the same time, Raju 
conceded that the question on the Absolute Being's personality cannot be 
dismissed easily. The Supreme Being, because it is the l-AM and is expressed 
and experienced essentially as my personal l-am, is a personal living 
consciousness. What we should deny is its intelligibility or knowability as a 
particular person. Raju wrote: 

If the Supreme l-am cannot be one among many even for 
Ramanuja, and if even for Sankara it is of the nature of the I- 
am, then we have to say that the essential experience of the 
transcendental. Supreme l-am, - because it is of the nature of 
the l-am which is its cue and clue - is personal living 
consciousness, conscious of its being only. It has to be 
continuous with my finite l-am in experience and being. But to 
prevent drawing wrong conclusions, we may have to say that 
the experience of the l-am is or is like that of a personal being, 
but not that of knowing a person. The difference is between 
"being a person" and "knowing a person." It may perhaps be 
understood in terms of "am-ness" which involves self- 
consciousness, but not in terms of "is-ness" which need not 


"Perhaps the Old Testament and the Upanishads can join hands here and 
say that ontological Being which is said to be the support of everything that is, 
has no name (Exodus) and is simply of the nature of first personal experience. 
My finite 'I am' is the true image of the Supreme Being's 'I AM'" (Spirit, Being, 
and Self, p. 133). 

®® P.T. Raju, The Philosophical Traditions of India (London: George Alien 
and Unwin, 1971), p. 29. 
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involve it. That is, the Supreme Being ... is a first ... personal 

experience..., but not of a (particular) person. 

Raju's view that Being (the l-AIVI) is known as my being (the l-am) may 
be philosophically tenable, but the question remains how to reconcile 
philosophically the finitude of the finite l-am with the infinitude of the Supreme 
l-AM. Let us ask Raju; are the Supreme l-AM and my l-am essentially one and 
the same? Raju would answer affirmatively and say that, though the 
relationship between the Supreme l-AM and the finite l-am is "difficult to 
comprehend and is susceptible to a variety of interpretations,"®® ontologically 
they are one and the same. Since the ontological Being cannot but be one (i.e. 
neither dual nor plural but one),®® we have to accept the idea that the l-am 
is "inherently infinite and is essentially one with the higher 'I AM'."®^ My 
finite l-am derives its being from the being of the Supreme l-AM. 

According to Raju, it is the presence of the phenomenological 
(empirical) self in me that makes the l-am different from the l-AM. My l-am has 
the phenomenological self as its embodiment, and the Supreme l-AM has no 
such phenomenological self. As a being in the world, I experience my finitude, 
the restriction of my being by the objects of the world, and my transience as 
any other object in the world; but at the same time I have the awareness that 
I am not merely one of the things in the world, rather their (of the things) 
perceiver. I know that my l-am is involved in all what I know and do and yet 
it transcends what I know and do. This transcendency of my l-am in the world 
of finite beings is my "search for my proper being, which has to be Being as 
it is 'all existence',"®® my longing for Being which is beyond the limitations 
of my empirical being. My finitude is due to my phenomenological (empirical) 
self, which is an outward expression (in time and space) of my innermost 
ontological (existential) self, the l-am, which, as true image of the Supreme I- 
AM, is infinite and eternal. The world, which causes our finitude, is indeed "a 


®‘' Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 457. This passage shows, on the 
one hand, Raju's indecisiveness on the matter and, on the other, his attempt 
to reconcile Sankara and Ramanuja. 

®® Ibid., p. 380. 

®® Ibid., p. 517. 

®^ "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as Atman," p. 223. 


®® Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 133. 
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projection by the Absolute Spirit residing within each of us."®® So there is 
only distinction and not separation between the Supreme l-AM and finite l-am. 
Ontologically the two are one and the same, because Being as ontological 
Being is one; but phenomenologically (empirically) I experience that I am a finite 
being. However, the question of an absolute identity between my l-am and the 
Supreme l-AM, as already pointed out, is difficult to answer. Raju neither 
endorsed nor rejected Sankara's absolute non-dualism, nor was he prepared to 
go along with Ramanuja either on this question. The following passage is 
indicative of Raju's hesitation and indecisiveness: 

The subject of my experience is myself, but I am not the 
Supreme Spirit. As it cannot be experienced outside me, it has 
to be experienced within me. The word "within" should not 
lead us to think that this Spirit is something in our mind like an 
idea or feeling. The gate leading to the Supreme Spirit is my 
very self, which refers to itself as "I." As the Supreme Spirit is 
never an object, it has to be understood as an "I," within my 
"I," as the witness {saksi) of my "I," and as transcending it, 
though within it. We may say that it is an "I am" within my "I 
am." We may say also that the Supreme Spirit's "I am" is 
deeper, higher, greater, or more comprehensive ... than my "I 
am."®° 

The ultimate goal of life and philosophy, according to Raju, is to realize 
(to reach or discover) Being itself, which is "the innermost, further 
unfathomable depth of man's own being and thought, the l-AM of the Exodus 
and the Upanisads, that in which the universe including man has its roots and 
by which it is supported."®^ My l-am is the "gateway” to the Supreme I- 
AM;®^ and in and through my l-am I know and realize (experience) the 
Supreme Being. Thus the discovery of or encounter with Being itself is not a 
discovery of or encounter with some reality outside of me, but a process of 
becoming consciously aware of the ontological foundation of my being in the 
Supreme Being, which is already present in me. When the Supreme l-AM is 


^^Indian Idealism arid Modern Challenges, P. 32. 

®° Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 380. 

Ibid., p. xxiv. 

Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 9; "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self 
as Atman," p. 216. 
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experienced as my l-am, I come to the realization that I am essentially a 
spiritual, transcendental being, that I am not limited to my empirical self, to the 
world of time and space, and that the world itself comes out of my being in its 
transcendence. Raju said: 

Time and space are two patterns of Becoming of the world that 
issues out of my transcendental l-am. They are again patterns 
by which I assimilate the world of Becoming to myself, absorb 
it, withdraw it into myself. When the assimilation is complete, 

I realize that I am no longer the finite l-am facing (which is 
really positing, extending through my forms of time and space) 
a world, but the transcendental l-am, the Supreme l-am. The 
realization of the Supreme is the realization that it is my own 
l-am, Atman, Self, Spirit.®^ 

Another related question would be: how do we reconcile the oneness 
(unity) of the ontological Being and the plurality of the phenomenal world? Or, 
how are we to understand the manifestation of the ontological Being in the 
manifold of things? Typically, Raju would answer: empirically or cosmologically 
speaking, there is a plurality of beings, but ontologically there cannot be a 
plurality of being. Ontologically speaking being or existence of all entities is the 
same, because all beings have their rootedness in the one and the same Being, 
which as the ontological Being cannot be plural. In this sense, the existence or 
being of a horse we see, for example, is the same as my existence, though its 
form or modality of existence (i.e. its horseness) is different.®'* "The horse we 
see has two aspects; its existence and its form. Its existence or being is the 
same as my existence, the existence or being of my I, which, we have seen, 
is infinite. Existence or Being is not a plurality; otherwise, it becomes a 
predicate - a result both Kant and Russell rejected."®® Or, when I say "that is 
a pen," the existence affirmed, as we have already seen, originates from my 
own being. This passage from the being of "I am" to the being of "that is" of 
the pen is not possible unless the being underlying my being and the being 


®® Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 514. This passage is very 
obscure as Raju did not explain, here or elsewhere, the how of this assimilation 
of the world into the l-am. 

®'* Cf. above, p. 79. 

®® Ibid., p. 282. 
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asserted of the pen are ontologically the same.®® Being, as the ontological 
foundation of all beings, is all-inclusive and can only be one. So ontologically 
all beings are one, but empirically or cosmologically they are different, and this 
difference makes the plurality of the phenomenal world. The plurality and 
changes we see in the cosmological world are but temporal manifestations of 
Being, which in itself is beyond all plurality and changes. "[T]he one ontological 
Being somehow diversifies itself into the manifold of beings without at the 
same time losing its one-ness and integrality."®^ Everything that is existent in 
the phenomenal world is thus a modality (form or manifestation) of the one 
ontological Being which transcends its own "historicity," just as my l-am 
transcends its own historicity.®® 

According to Raju, Becoming is Being in its active outward or 
cosmological expression (manifestation). "We may say that Becoming is Being 
in vibration (spanda) and Being is Becoming without the process of vibration; 
and for every moment of Becoming, Being stands in its transcendence."®® In 
the becoming of Being lies the off-shoot of my existence and the existence of 
the world. But Being remains Being even when it becomes. Being is immanent 
in Becoming, yet transcends its own Becoming. It is just as my being, my l-am, 
remains unchanged despite its immanence in my becoming from childhood to 
old age. Similarly the involvement of Being in its Becoming is one of 
immanence-cum-transcendence. "Being is immanent in Becoming; there can be 
no Becoming without Being: such is the ontological situation. But in Being as 
such ... Becoming is absorbed."^® The Supreme Being transcends always its 
Becoming, its expressions.^^ 


®® Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 193. 

®Mbid., p. 142. 

®® See above, p. 75. 

®® P.T. Raju, "The Western and the Indian Philosophical Traditions, with a 
Postscript," in Indian Philosophy: Past and Future, ed. S.S. Rama Rao Pappu 
and R. Puligandia (New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1982), p. 95. 

Spirit, Being, and Seif, p. 7. 

’’ The mistake of Hegel, according to Raju, was of not differentiating 
between the infinity of Being and the finitude of its expressions. The finite can 
think of the infinite, but this thinking does not make the finite the infinite. To 
hold otherwise would be committing the same fallacy of the ontological 
argument for God's existence. The infinite includes finite human selves and the 
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Well aware of the general criticism that the Vedantin does not take the 
world seriously, Raju was very emphatic in asserting the reality and importance 
of the world. The world of becoming - space, time, and matter - is real and 
there is no philosophical justification to neglect it as an "illusion.The world 
is real, because it exists, and nothing that exists lies outside Being or Reality. 
The being of the world is the being of Brahman. Brahman is not only the 
efficient cause but also the ultimate material cause of the phenomenal 
world.It is indeed a mistake to take the term maya in its common or 
popular meaning of "illusion." The term should be taken in its etymological 
meaning of "measure.The world is the "measured" in contrast with 
Brahman that is non-measured. We know the world as measured (i.e. 
determinate) through spatio-temporal and causal laws, whereas Brahman lies 


world but there is no legitimacy to identify the former with the latter. Human 
reason, however high it may be, cannot rise itself to the level of the Absolute. 
"True, we have to postulate the working of the Absolute Thought through our 
thought; but we have at the same time to acknowledge the difference between 
the two. Hegel's philosophy seemed to me to have cancelled this difference 
and therefore to have failed to do justice to religious consciousness, which 
does not accept that thinking of the workings of the Absolute is identical with 
experiencing its workings" (P.T. Raju, "The Inward Absolute and the Activism 
of the Finite Self," in Contemporary Indian Philosophy, ed. S. Radhakrishnan 
and J. Muirhead [London: George Allen and Unwin, 1952], p. 514). So, in 
Hegel's philosophy the passage from the finite consciousness to the Infinite 
Consciousness remains unclear {Structural Depths of Indian Thought, pp. 97- 
98, 103). 

Raju had this criticism against the traditional Advaitins: "[T]he Advaitin 
is prepared to treat the phenomenal world as the world of action and 
enjoyment. But as he was predominantly interested in the noumenal world, he 
made no attempt to construct the phenomenal world and was satisfied with 
showing that the phenomenal world was only relatively true" ("The Inward 
Absolute and the Activism of the Finite Self," p. 520). 

Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 430. The world is real in another 
sense also; "the whole universe as a manifestation of the Brahman ... enters 
the Brahman and becomes part and parcel of his Being just as everything that 
I absorb and assimilate enters the structure of my being and forms my 
character and personality" (ibid., p. 455). 

Maya is derived from the verbal root "ma,” meaning "to measure." See 
ibid., pp. 409, 413, 433 n. 66. 
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beyond our measurement, i.e. beyond our limited speech and means of 
cognition. Raju also interpreted maya as the inherent creative power or energy 
(^akti) of Brahman.^^ The world is "a transformation of the energy of the 
Brahman rather than that of the Brahman itself...."^® The energy of Brahman, 
which is ontologically inseparable from Brahman, just as the burning power of 
fire has no being apart from that of fire, takes on different forms, but activated 
always by Brahman from within.The cosmos comes out of the Supreme 
Being as a discharge or transformation of its inherent energy and is absorbed 
back into the Supreme Being through the same energy.^® It is through this 
energy (maya) that the Supreme Being is immanent in the world of becoming. 

To enunciate how the Supreme Spirit, which is beyond time and space, 
manifests itself in the objectivity of time and space is harder than to enunciate 
how it manifests itself in the subjectivity of human l-am. So it is important at 
this juncture to ask: if the ontological Being, the Supreme l-AM, is essentially 
Spirit (Self or Subject), as Raju propounded, how does it express itself in the 
objectivity and plurality of the world without losing its original subjectivity and 
unity as Spirit? Raju did not give a definite answer. However, an intelligible 
solution may be found in Raju's argument that the objective forms of existence 
do not have independent ontological existence apart from that of the Supreme 
Spirit. Time and space come out of the Supreme Spirit as its postulations and 
are assimilated back into it. Objectivity (outwardness) ontologically depends on 
subjectivity (inwardness) for its existence; the former is included in and derives 
its existence from the latter. The Supreme l-AM includes my l-am and its world. 
Spirit ontologically includes the world, yet transcends it, just as my l-am 
ontologically includes my empirical self - my body and mind - and yet 
transcends it. The Supreme l-AM, "creates my finite l-am and the horizons of 
its actual and potential experience, which is my world."’® Human subjectivity 
(l-am) and cosmic objectivity (the world) are the two aspects or directions of 


Ibid., pp. 497, 517-18. 
’® Ibid., p. 517. 

” Ibid. 


In both Sankara and Ramanuja we find the idea that Brahman is a 
"swallower" (atta) too. The absorption of the world into Brahman does not in 
any way make changes in Brahman who/which is eternally what it is. For 
details, see ibid., pp. 455, 467 n. 67. 


’® Ibid., p. 514. 
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the Supreme l-AM's seif-manifestation. The worid of time and space lies in the 
Supreme l-AM and comes out of it as its off-shoot. Thus we may say: 

...at the deepest levels, the structures of all the phenomena - 
action, time, cognition, space, causation and so on - end up in 
Being isatta), the satta of the Supreme Spirit, the great l-AM, 
which knows itself as inclusive of everything, as lying at its 
roots and supplying Being to it, and which knows itself not as 
facing anything which it is not, but as comprehending it and 
including it in its own Being.®® 

In "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as Atman" (1990)®^ Raju 
made an attempt, but without much success, to give a possible elucidation of 
how the world comes out of the Supreme Being (the l-AM) and how it is 
absorbed back into it.®^ Raju spoke of the three stages or forms of the 
Z.ogos:®® J^vara (God or the Self in relation to the world), Hiranyagarbha (the 
subtle cosmic form of the Self), and Virat (the cosmic form of the Self as the 
cause of the gross world).®'* These three Logoi lie within the Supreme l-AM, 


®° Ibid., p. 564. 

®* "Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as Atman," pp. 210, 21 2-1 3, 
225 n. 20-21, 42. 

®^ Raju's inspiration here was some of the minor (later) Upanisads like 
Yogaiikha, Yogatattva, and Paingala. See, ibid., pp. 209, 225 n. 20-21. 

®® It is not clear what Raju exactly meant by the Greek term Logos here, 
though he used to interpret it as "Cosmic Reason" (for example, Indian Idealism 
and Modem Challenges, pp. 60, 105, 161; Spirit, Being, and Self, p. 230; 
Structural Depths of Indian Thought, pp. 96, 430, 462). 

®'* In S. Radhakrishnan also one finds a similar elucidation. According to 
him, the Upanisads speak of four different aspects of the Supreme Being: 
Brahman (the Absolute Being), T^vara (the unconditioned free activity of 
Brahman as God or the dynamic side of Brahman), Hiranyagarbha (the World- 
spirit in subtle form), and Viraj (the World-spirit in gross form). See S. 
Radhakrishnan, "The Religion of the Spirit and the World's Need," in The 
Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, ed. Paul Arthur Schiipp (New York: 
Tudor Publishing House, 1952), p. 41; S. Radhakrishnan, The Brahma Sutra: 
The Philosophy of Spiritual Life (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1960), pp. 
132-35, 140-43, 207-14. 
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thG Supreme Atman, but the Supreme l-AM ss Pure Being is ebove them.®^ 
Each of the Logoi, however, is the l-AM, but finite form of the infinite l-AM, 
though relatively infinite. T^vara is the Absolute Being, the pure I-Am! 
becoming the pure witness" (saksi) of the world process, and it holds the 
vyorld together and acts as the inner controller of the cosmic process. Thus 
i^vara is the first instance of the Supreme Being's (the l-AM's) becoming 
through the power of maya. Hiranyagarbha is the primary life-force and it 
comprehends (includes in itself) all subtle objects. In it lies the world as seeds 
or potencies. When Hiranyagarbha is externalized, it becomes Virat. 


"Transcendence and Historicity in the Self as Atman," pp. 210, 227 n. 


43 . 



CHAPTER FOUR 


CRITIQUE OF COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


1. Philosophy: Its Nature and Function 

The preceding chapters gave us an overview of Raju's ideas on 
comparative philosophy and a summary of his philosophical synthesis. The 
present chapter subjects these ideas and views to a searching examination and 
tries to see if comparative philosophy is philosophically so absolute as Raju and 
other comparativists wanted us to believe.' Here we analyse the basic 
principles and presuppositions, suggestions and conclusions of comparative 
philosophy with the aim of constructing a critique of comparative philosophy, 
by way of an appraisal of the philosophical value and worth of comparative 
philosophy. 

We begin this critical enquiry with a discussion on what philosophy is.^ 
It is very important to begin with examining the nature and function of 
philosophy for three principal reasons. Firstly, comparative philosophy is a 
discipline within philosophy and it has no separate existence except as a 
philosophical discipline. Secondly, a redefined and broader (open) concept of 
philosophy, a concept that can include in its ambit the many philosophic 
experiences and experiments of the peoples and cultures of the world, is 
fundamental for any meaningful philosophical dialogue between philosophies 
and philosophers.® Thirdly, it is very timely, though not indispensably 


' Since we have already given detailed presentation of Raju's views and 
ideas in the preceding chapters, in the present chapter we make their prdcis 
only, whenever they are called for. 

^ This discussion on the nature and function of philosophy is to be seen as 
a continuation of our reflections on what philosophy is in the Introduction, 
where we described philosophy as search for truth about reality. We will see 
in the present section what is this truth, which we called simply "philosophical 
truth” or "philosophical knowledge" then. 

® A practitioner of philosophical dialogue wrote: "For years, I have been 
concerned with the problems of communication between philosophical societies 
with different traditions. I had been puzzled and disappointed before I realized 
that the obstacle is not in language or ideology but in the concept of 
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imperative for our immediate purpose, to take a fresh look at philosophy in the 
present, the present which some happily describe as the deconstructionist, 
postmodern, antiphilosophical culture, which, among other things, sometimes 
calls the need and usefulness of philosophy into question/ 

1. To start with, for Raju philosophy is the philosophy of life and the 
task of comparative philosophy is to pave the way for a comprehensive 
philosophy of life that would account for both human inwardness and 
outwardness. He argued incisively and persuasively that philosophy is rational 
theory of and guide to life, and he returned again and again to the idea that 


philosophy. Following the Cartesian tradition, western philosophers have, for 
centuries, taken it for granted that philosophy should provide compulsory 
knowledge, like mathematics or the sciences in general. To fix the realm for 
philosophical knowledge has become the focus point of their attention. Only 
in the latest generation can we find some exceptions. According to this 
concept of philosophy, the functions of philosophical thinking are bound to be 
cognitive, no matter what kind of cognitive activities one would prefer. When 
one applies this criterion to the Chinese or Indian doctrines, it is natural for one 
to conclude that these doctrines cannot be regarded as philosophy at all. The 
main function of such doctrines is not cognitive, even though they contain 
some minor points concerning cognitive problems" (Lao Sze-kwang, "On 
Understanding Chinese Philosophy: An Inquiry and a Proposal," in 
Understanding the Chinese Mind: The Philosophical Roots, ed. Robert E. 
Allinson [Hong Kong: Oxford University Press, 1 989], pp. 290-91. Though we 
do not endorse Lao's views on Indian and Chinese philosophies, we accept the 
point he wanted to make. 

We do not intend to get into an argument with the Rortyans and 
Derridians about the validity and invalidity of antiphilosophy, because it is 
beyond the scope of the present study. However, this much may be said: it is 
the present writer's firm conviction that as long as humans, who ask critical 
questions about the meaning of their life and the world around them, exist on 
earth philosophy will not cease to exist. Besides, the present writer is of the 
opinion that the proponents of "end of philosophy" end up in a vicious circle 
as they use the language of philosophy to denounce philosophy. What 
somebody recently wrote about the problematic of Rorty's antiphilosophy, 
namely that Rorty uses "philosophy to escape philosophy" (Lawrence E. 
Cahoone, "The Consolation of Antiphilosophy: Scepticism, Common Sense, 
Pragmatism, and Rorty," Philosophy Today 38 [1994]: 220), may be applicable 
to all antiphilosophy. 
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philosophy in all traditions is the philosophy of life. According to Raju, if a 
philosophy is not a philosophy of life, it is no philosophy at all. 

Yes, Raju made some valid points here in emphasizing the close 
relationship of philosophy to life. Philosophy cannot abandon the task of critical 
search for the meaning of human life. Science, like philosophy, is also an 
attempt to construct a theoretical (conceptual) understanding of reality. But 
science is mostly a value-free® study and it does not bother to search for the 
meaning of reality. That is, for science the empirical truth about reality is 
enough, whereas for philosophy the meaning of reality for human life and 
existence as well is important.® Raju rightly believed that to analyse and 
describe reality there is no need for a philosopher; science can do this job 
better. One of philosophy's tasks is to relate the world to human life. As Karl 
Popper and Hilary Putnam said, the one task which philosophy should never 
abandon is its responsibility to investigate the sublime place of human 
existence in the world and its worth and value.^ 

But, for all what we said about philosophy's relatedness to life, to say 
that philosophy is the philosophy of life is to hold a too narrow a view of the 
subject. Such a delimitation of philosophy is unwelcome and unwarranted, we 


® Scientific principles and discoveries have great value for humanity. What 
we want to say is that science in its search to understand and use the 
empirical for the advancement of knowledge and human progress does/need 
not by itself discuss the ultimate values of life. 

® "Truth," we hold, is human cognition of reality and "meaning" its 
significance or implications for the "cognizer" (for human life). Philosophical 
truth is thus the meaning-giving cognition of reality. It is perhaps this meaning¬ 
giving aspect of philosophy that keeps the philosophical theories and problems 
that have been examined and debated for centuries still live for philosophers 
of today while scientific theories cannot claim any such perenniality. 

^ See Karl Wt Popper, "How I See Philosophy," in Philosophers and Their 
Work, ed. Andr6 Mercier and Maja Svilar (Frankfurt: Herbert Lang, 1977), pp. 
146-47; Hilary Putnam, The Many Faces of Realism (La Salle, Illinois: Open 
Court, 1 987), p. 86. 

The importance of philosophy for life is patent to us from social-political 
point of view too. Philosophy critically examines the presuppositions, 
assumptions, and undercurrents of our social views, beliefs, and stances. The 
world that has witnessed and still witnesses the dangers of extremist, 
unchallenged religious and political views and ideologies cannot forget this 
social responsibility of philosophy. 
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think. Though the human being is the agent of philosophizing and the enjoyer 
of its fruits, the subject-matter of philosophy cannot be confined to the human 
being alone. As critical reflection on all human experiences, philosophy is more 
than a reflection on human life. We have seen in the Introduction that 
philosophy's function is to comprehend reality and that reality includes all that 
falls within the purview of human experience. So none of our experiences lies 
outside the range of philosophical investigation. As Alfred North Whitehead 
said, philosophy is "the endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary 
system of general ideas in terms of which every element of our experience can 
be interpreted."® 

Another drawback of Raju's conception of philosophy is that it fails to 
say what precisely is the modus operand! of philosophy. That is to say, it does 
not say how to do the philosophical investigation into human life and reality. 
Religion, natural and social sciences, and humanities are also attempts to 
understand life and reality. And what is the difference between these 
disciplines and philosophy? Way back in the formative period of Western 
philosophy, Aristotle made it clear that the philosophical knowledge is the 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of things acquired through critical reflection.® 

In the light of the above discussion we might possibly give the 
following description^® of what philosophy is: Philosophy is critical reflection 
on human experience, with the aim of forming a world-view that would give 
us a rational (reasonable), coherent explanation of the ultimate nature and 
meaning of life and the world. In other words, philosophy is critical reflection 
on human experience in the light of which we formulate and maintain a world¬ 
view or theory of reality, which would enable us to give a reasonable and 
coherent explanation or understanding of the ultimate nature of reality and its 


® Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology 
(New York: The Free Press, 1978), p. 3; Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures 
of Ideas (New York: The Free Press, 1967), p. 222. 

® For Aristotle philosophy is the knowledge of things in their first principles 
(Aristotle, Metaphysics, 981b 25-982a 3, 1003a 20-32; Aristotle, Physics, 
184b 10-16) gained through the exercise of reason (Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
983b 5-18, 1000a 9-25; Aristotle, On the Heavens, 298b 25-29). 

To avoid any pretention to be absolute and final and to keep the 
discussion open, we use the word "description" rather than "definition." 
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meaning for our life,” If in the Introduction we presented philosophy as the 
search for philosophical truth, here we qualify "search" as critical reflection and 
"philosophical truth” as critically acquired cognition (understanding) of the 
ultimate nature and meaning of reality. This description of philosophy implies 
the idea that philosophy is both a process and a product. As process 
philosophy is rational (critical) reflection on reality (on human experience), and 
as product philosophy is world-view, theory of reality, concerning the ultimate 
nature of reality and its meaning for our life.^^ 

2. Closely connected with any discussion of the nature and function of 
philosophy is the question of pluralism in philosophy. Pluralism is a fact in 
philosophy, which the history of philosophy clearly demonstrates. Philosophy 
as critical search to understand the ultimate nature and meaning of reality, as 
critical reflection on the manifold of human experience, is one. But when it 
comes to actual practice of philosophy, philosophy becomes many. This 
plurality is exhibited in both the methods employed and the world-views 
constructed by particular philosophers. And we have many valid philosophies, 
many valid ways of looking at the world. Philosophy is indeed a 
conglomeration, a wide assortment, of philosophies. Each philosophy is self- 
justified, provided it is critical in reflection, reasonable in arguments, and 
logically consistent and coherent in ideas and concepts. 


” The philosophical world-view need not necessarily be a well-formulated, 
grand thought-system, but it should be a critical theory to look at the world, 
a critical Weltanschauung. 

Now a Kant or a Wittgenstein may come to tell us that the business of 
philosophy is not to provide any world-view but to tell the human being what 
are the limits of human reason and to what extend it can go. We have nothing 
against this "watch-dog" business of philosophy. Our objection is to limiting 
philosophy to this "police" function only. As Bernard Lonergan indicated (see 
Bernard J. Lonergan, Insight: A Study of Human Understanding [London: 
Longmans, Green and co., 1 957], pp. 324-25, 430), the epistemic quest of the 
human mind cannot stop short of a unified, single view of reality. Even if 
system-building is no more fashionable with today's philosophers, philosophy, 
as A.J. Ayer admitted, cannot do away with the elaboration of a world-view, 
incorporating critically the facts provided by sciences, arts, common-sense 
beliefs, and discourse of everyday life, because we need some pair of 
spectacles to look through (A.J.Ayer, Philosophy in the Twentieth Century 
[London: Unwin Paperbacks, 1984], p. 15). 
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Pluralism in philosophy is due to the complexity of reality we 
experience and the complexity of our experience of reality. Owing to this 
twofold complexity involved in our perception and conception of reality, we 
can have many legitimate ways of looking at the same reality.’® The thesis, 
"there exists one world, therefore philosophy should be one" is not acceptable. 
Reality is one, but truth, which is our comprehension of that one reality can be 
many. As Quine said, limited to our terms and devices, we grasp the world 
variously and can have various defensible ways of conceiving the world.’'' 
This, however, does not mean that all theories of reality are equally correct and 
equally acceptable. The acceptability of any one particular theory depends on 
the cogency of its arguments and its ability to explain effectively the various 
elements or aspects of our experience of life and reality. The world-views, the 
theories of reality, that can provide more convincing, more reasonable, 
explanations of reality will have better chance of survival and of acceptance by 
the philosophical community. 

To take any one particular conception of reality to be absolute, to 
consider any one particular truth to be the whole truth about reality, goes 
against the critical nature of philosophy. In philosophy, unlike in religion, we 
have no dogmas but only reasoned theories and doctrines. No one particular 
philosophy is absolute and perennial, however perfect it appears to be to its 
adherents. It may be in itself a finished product for its time and purpose, but 
it should continue to evolve and expand as time moves and circumstances 
change and should be ready to enter into dialogue with other philosophies. The 
perenniality of philosophy is not the perennially of any one philosophy but the 
perenniality of its commitment to philosophical truth. This is because 
philosophy is humanity's continuous critical search for truth, humanity's 
continuous critical reflection on reality to understand it and to find out its 
significance for human existence. In this continuous search philosophy puts 
every sought-out answers to further critical reflection, and philosophy exists 
in and through this continued process of critical reflection. 


’® The Jain anekantavada (the theory of manifoldness) and its 
epistemological corollary syadvada (the may-be theory) are an eloquent 
illustration of this truth. 

W. V. Quine, Pursuit of Truth (Harvard: Harvard University Press, 1 990), 

pp. 101-02. 
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2. Comparative Philosophy: Its Epistemology 

In continuity with what we have already said in the Introduction/® we 
may say that the "epistemology" of comparative philosophy means two things, 
namely the theory of comparative philosophy and the practice of comparative 
philosophy. The former is the theoretical justification for maintaining the 
subject of comparative philosophy and the latter is its method to achieve its 
goal. These two aspects go together, and for Raju and other classical 
comparativists comparative philosophy is primarily the method/methodology to 
achieve comprehensiveness in philosophy through comparative study and 
synthesis of the major philosophical traditions of the world. 

The basic doctrine, the core argument, of comparative philosophy is 
that none of the world's major philosophical traditions is in itself a 
comprehensive philosophy, because each puts emphasis only on certain 
aspects of life and reality, but the major philosophical traditions together can 
contribute to a comprehensive philosophy of life and the world. Thus, it is not 
only possible but also imperative to integrate the insights provided by the major 
philosophical traditions into our philosophizing so that we may gain a 
comprehensive or holistic understanding of the philosophical problem under 
discussion. To paraphrase it in Raju's style, comparative study and synthesis 
of the major philosophical traditions does open up the possibility of achieving 
a comprehensive philosophy of life.^® So, simply put, the "epistemology" of 
comparative philosophy is its philosophical claim and endeavour to achieve 
comprehensiveness in philosophy through comparative study and synthesis of 
the major philosophical traditions of the world. Is this "epistemology" of 
comparative philosophy anything more than a myth, a wishful thinking? Let us 
see it by examining Raju's comparative philosophy. 


See above, pp. 3-6. 

We have seen in the first chapter that according to Raju philosophy in 
every culture is the philosophy of life, but it has limitations imposed upon it by 
historical and cultural factors and therefore fails to tell the whole truth about 
human life. Only does the comparative study of the world's major philosophies 
have the competence and prospect for providing an adequate philosophy of 
life, a philosophy that will illuminate the total reality of human life. 
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3. Raju's Comparative Philosophy: An Analysis and Critique 

3.1. Raju's Readings of the Three Traditions 

3.1.1. Three Assumptions 

There are three assumptions running through Raju's understanding and 
interpretation of classical Indian, Chinese, and Western philosophies. Possibly 
Raju himself was unaware of their existence. 

1. The first assumption is that each of the three major traditions is a 
grand single philosophy. (Perhaps Raju did not mean it, but at least it was the 
impression his writings give their readers). Yes, there is nothing wrong to call, 
let us say, the many philosophical schools that developed in India by the 
conventional name "Indian philosophy." But it would be a fallacy for anyone 
to think that Indian philosophy is just one philosophy.The same is true of 
Chinese philosophy. Though philosophical schools were less organized in the 
West than they were in India and China,Western philosophy was not less 
diverse than Indian and Chinese philosophies. Each of the major philosophical 
traditions is a conglomeration of philosophies, and it is historiographically and 
philosophically truer to call the three grand traditions as classical Indian 
philosophies, classical Chinese philosophies, and classical Western 
philosophies.^® It will be wrong if one treated classical philosophies of India, 


” Here we do not deny a sort of Indian-ness in the way of philosophizing 
that was common to all Indian systems. 

The tendency of philosophers to belong to schools and maintain the 
separate identity and growth of the school of their allegiance was stronger in 
India and China than it was in the West. According to Karl Potter, a classical 
Indian philosophical school is one in which some fundamental philosophical 
insights were "recognized as such by followers and by rivals as demarcating 
the position of that school from others" and had some "institutional 
mechanisms by which the school was maintained and made a living reality to 
its members" (Karl Potter, "The Development of Advaita Vedanta as a School 
of Philosophy," Journal of indiar) Council of Philosophical Research 9.2 [1 9921: 
136). The same could be said about any classical Chinese philosophical school. 

Karl H. Potter and co-editors are quite right to use the plural form 
"philosophies" in the title of their monumental multi-volume project. The 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies (Karl H. Potter, ed.. The Encyclopedia of 
Indian Philosophies [New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1970-; Princeton: 
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China, and the West as if they were single, monolithic traditions and arbitrarily 
drew some over-simplified characteristic features and standpoints of these 
traditions. The major classical philosophies are not that simple to be reduced 
to ceratin standpoints or characteristic features.^® However, we do not deny 
that there exists some overall unity among the philosophies of the same 
cultural region, due to their common linguistic and cultural heritage and 
common history. But this does not mean that there was and there will be just 
one Indian philosophy or one Chinese philosophy or one Western philosophy. 
There exist elements of both unity and diversity within the classical traditions. 
Raju gave attention only to the former. 

2. The second assumption is concerning the origin of different 
philosophies. Raju believed that all philosophies are philosophies of life and 
their difference is due to their overemphases and underemphases on certain 
aspects of life. In India the spiritual aspect of life was emphasized, in China the 
social aspect, and in the West the rational aspect. While agreeing that there are 
differences of emphasis on the many aspects of life in the world's major 
philosophies, we would disagree with Raju on his argument that it is 
overemphasis and underemphasis that occasions pluralism in philosophy. As 
we have shown in our discussion on the nature and function of philosophy, it 
is part of the very nature and exigency of philosophy to be many. Philosophy 
constructs many valid world-views, and the so-called overemphasis and 
underemphasis on different aspects of life go together with these world-views. 
Vedanta's outlook on life, for instance, is definitely different from that of 
Marxism. But it is not right to say that the difference between Vedanta and 
Marxism is due to their overemphasis and underemphasis on certain aspects 
of life, because their difference is deeper than this and is due to their being 
particular philosophies, particular theories of reality. 

3. The third assumption of Raju is that the development of the three 
major philosophical traditions had/have been determined by their respective 
origins or starting-points. But this is a fallacy about the history of philosophy. 
The history of none of the three traditions exhibits any such "determinism." 
According to Raju's understanding, the quest for moksa (liberation) in India, the 
social interests in China, and Greek rationalism and humanism in the West are 
the starting-points of their respective philosophical traditions. We think it is a 
wrong judgement to say that the desire for moksa was the origin of 
philosophical speculation in India. In the early Vedic period there was little of 


Princeton University Press, 1977-]). 

What T.M.P. Mahadevan said of Indian philosophy (see below, p. 103 n. 
33) is equally applicable to other traditions as well. 
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the idea of moksa, as a happy life on earth was the concern of the people of 
the time.^’ As for China, the social interest could be the origin of 
Confucianism, but classical Confucianism was one, of course the principle one, 
of what the ancient Chinese called the Hundred Schools. Raju's thesis is faulty 
with regard to Western philosophy too. For example, despite the fact that 
many of the Greek conceptual categories had been carried into modern period, 
it was not the revival of Greek philosophy but rather the philosophical 
sensitivity of thinkers like Francis Bacon and Ren6 Descartes to advancements 
in science that occasioned the birth of "modern" Western philosophy. 
Moreover, Raju's deterministic thesis or assumption goes against the very 
character of philosophy as critical reflection. Philosophy cannot be determined 
by any factors, except by its own principle of critical reflection on human 
experience with a view to forming a world-view, a theory of reality. 

Philosophy in India, China, and the West, and indeed in all cultures for 
that matter, began in the human quest to understand the world and the place 
and significance of human life in it. All philosophies, ancient or modern. Eastern 
or Western, are attempts to understand in a rationally satisfactory and 
satisfying manner the ultimate nature and significance of human life and the 
world around it. Desire for moksa, demands for social well-being, humanism, 
rationalism, etc. are part of the solutions humans found in their philosophic 
quest to understand reality. 


The classical idea of moksa, understood as release from samsara, 
appears clearly for the first time in the Upanisads and not in the later hymns 
of the Rigveda, where we have the earliest philosophical speculations in India. 
It is a generally accepted view among historians of Indian philosophy, including 
Raju, that philosophy in India began with the Rigvedic hymns, especially the 
later hymns. See for example, Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian 
Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1922), vol. 1, pp.ix, 26- 
27; S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 2nd ed. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1929), vol. 1, p. 57; S. Radhakrishnan, "General Introduction," in A 
Source Book in Indian Philosophy, ed. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Charles A. 
Moore (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), p. xviii; M. Hiriyanna, 
Outlines of Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1932), p. 13; 
T.M.P. Mahadevan, Invitation to Indian Philosophy (New Delhi: Arnold- 
Heinemann Publishers, 1974), p. 10: P.T. Raju, Structural Depths of Indian 
Thought (New Delhi: South Asian Publishers, 1985), p. 15. 
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3.1.2. Indian Philosophy 

1. The chief characteristic of Indian philosophy, according to Raju, is 
its spiritual inwardness, namely its orientation towards the realization of Spirit 
within. It is undoubtedly a Vedantic interpretation of things. A committed 
Vedantin, Raju saw Vedanta as the logical culmination of Indian philosophy's 
search for truth. No one might deny that Indian philosophy, in comparison with 
Chinese and Western philosophies, has more spiritual orientation. But it is not 
a justification for any wholesale characterization of Indian philosophy as 
spiritual.Although Raju, like Radhakrishnan before him, asserted that 
"Indian philosophy has been essentially spiritual,he made his assertion less 
categorical and dogmatic than that of Radhakrishnan by interpreting it as 
meaning Indian philosophy's spiritual orientation, i.e. Indian philosophy is "in 
essence spiritually oriented,oriented towards the realization of the spiritual 


In arguing and sometimes even apologetically defending the alleged 
spiritual essentiality of Indian philosophy, Raju was continuing the Vedantic 
interpretation of Indian philosophy, especially that of S. Radhakrishnan who 
categorically declared: "Philosophy in India is essentially spiritual" (S. 
Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 24). To Radhakrishnan Indian 
philosophy is spiritual for three primary reasons: it conceives the universe to 
be ultimately spiritual, it is very much interested in human's spiritual destiny, 
and it regards philosophy itself as a spiritual endeavour. See Ibid. pp. 25-26; 
S. Radhakrishnan, "General Introduction," in A Source Book in Indian 
Philosophy, pp.xxiii, xxv. 

The view that Indian philosophy is essentially spiritual and that spiritual 
liberation (moksa) is its central concern has come under close scrutiny and 
severe criticism in recent years. See for example, Daya Krishna, Indian 
Philosophy: A Counter Perspective (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991), 
pp. 3-59; J. N. Mohanty, "On Matilal's Understanding of Indian Philosophy," 
Philosophy East and West A2 (1 992): 397-98; J.N. Mohanty, Essays on Indian 
Philosophy (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993), pp. 44-55. See also 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya's (1918-1993) works-e.g. Lokayata: A Study of 
Ancient Indian Materialism (1959), Indian Philosophy: A Popular Introduction 
(1964), Indian Atheism: A Marxist Analysis (1969) -, which are an attempt to 
show that Indian philosophy was equally at home in materialism and realism as 
in spiritualism and idealism. 

Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. xiii. 

Ibid., P. 20. 
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depths of our being. To attribute an essential spiritual orientation, that too in 
a Vedantic sense, cannot be justified, however. 

Of all classical schools of Indian philosophy, only Vedanta could rightly 
be characterized as "spiritual" because of its central doctrine(s) of Spirit. When 
Yoga itself, even with its doctrine of spiritual emancipation of the self (purusa), 
is not "spiritual" in the sense Vedanta is,^® it would be really objectionable if 
one characterized the materialist Carvaka, the dualist Sankhya, the pluralist 
Vai^esika, and the logico-epistemological Nyaya as "spiritual." And, as regards 
philosophical Jainism and Buddhism, we may call them "spiritual" in a very 
qualified sense of being "religious" or "mystical."^® 

The attention paid by all schools, except Carvaka, to the theme of 
moksa (liberation)^^ is not an argument either for the alleged "spirituality" of 
all Indian philosophy. Firstly, Indians regarded the ideal of moksa very highly 
and upheld it in all areas of their life and culture - religion, literature, and art - 
and hence it was only customary for philosophy also to speak of it and present 
it as the ultimate goal of its (philosophy's) speculations.^® Unlike religion, 
philosophy did not take great pains to expound the theme of moksa. The 
NyayasOtra, for example, began by saying that its endeavour was to help one 
to attain moksa, but devoted the entire work to expound a realist epistemology 
and did not bother to say how logic and epistemology leads one to moksa. 
Secondly, among the classical schools only in Vedanta and Yoga the theme of 
moksa played a significant role. For Vai^esika, Nyaya, and MTmamsa the 
subject was only of marginal interest. 

Some Vedantins, including Raju, sometimes defend the spiritual 
character of Indian philosophy by attributing it a religious orientation.^® But 


Our reference here is to Sankhya-Yoga's metaphysics of matter-spirit 
dualism, which is not acceptable to Vedanta's spiritual vision of the universe. 

Jainism and Buddhism do not accept the existence of a Supreme Spirit; 
the latter does not accept a "substantial" individual spirit either. And coming 
to the question on the Supreme Spirit in Sankhya, classical Vai^esika, and 
MTmamsa (MTmamsa as a philosophy), there is just no place for it 
philosophically. Yoga and Nyaya accepted God not for theoretical reasons but 
for practical purpose, i.e. as a concession to popular piety. 

Moksa in the sense of release from samsara. Nirvana in Buddhism and 
kaivalya in Sankhya-Yoga. 

Cf. Daya Krishna, Indian Philosophy: A Counter Perspective, pp. 30-34. 

Cf. below, p. 128. 
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the problem here is that they take the concept "religion" in a very loose sense, 
devoid of all dogmatic and institutional character, as a "reaching forward to an 
ideal,or "the way in which the individual organizes his inward being and 
responds to what is envisaged by him as the ultimate Reality,"®^ or the "drive 
towards the realization of the ontological depths of man's being.We do 
not think that such a very loose understanding of what religion is can be 
acceptable to all students of religion. 

In short, we think that Raju was not entirely right to suppose that 
spiritual inwardness is the chief characteristic of Indian philosophy. As T.M.P. 
Mahadevan pointed out,^® any summary pronouncements regarding the nature 
and content of Indian philosophy are to be avoided. However, we do not deny 
that spiritual orientation or "spirituality" is one of the important characteristics 
of Indian philosophy. Our objection is only to presenting it as the chief, or even 
the only, feature of Indian philosophy. 

2. Raju's "favouritism" for Vedanta in his interpretation of Indian 
philosophy, his eulogy to MTmamsa as a philosophy of action, and his one¬ 
sided criticism of Jainism and Buddhism for their negativism betray the ideals 
of objectivity and impartiality he set for the comparative philosopher. Raju's 
bias towards Vedanta is conspicuous in his blank assertions such as all Indian 


M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 18. 

S. Radhakrishnan, "The Religion of the Spirit and the World's Need," in 
The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, ed. Paul Arthur Schiipp (New 
York: Tudor Publishing House, 1952), p. 68. 

Structural Depths of Indian Thought, p. 21. 

"In content, it [Indian philosophy] is rich and varied including such 
contrasted standpoints as those of materialism and spiritualism, pluralism and 
monism, realism and idealism, theism and absolutism. It is not possible, 
therefore to characterize Indian philosophy in a rough and ready fashion; what 
may be true of one aspect of it may not be true of other aspects; what may 
justifiably be asserted of a stage in its development may not be so asserted of 
other stages. Many of the critics of Indian philosophy thus go wrong in their 
summary pronouncements regarding its nature, content, and scope" (T.M.P. 
Mahadevan, Invitation to Indian Philosophy, p. 1). For an argument against 
those who believe that there exists, or there should exist, one Indian identity 
for Indian philosophy, see K. Satchidananda Murty, Philosophy in India: 
Traditions, Teaching and Research (New Delhi: Indian Council of Philosophical 
Research, 1991), pp. 171-73. 
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philosophy is a series of footnotes to the Upanisads,®" all philosophical 
systems in India are stepping-stones to Vedanta,^® and Vedanta is the logical 
culmination of Indian philosophy.^® 

In projecting MTmamsa as a philosophy of ethical action Raju was 
going too far, we think. He gave his readers the false impression that if the 
activism of MTmamsa is combined with Vedanta, everything would be rosy 
about Indians and Indian philosophy.®^ In his preoccupation to show that India 
also had a philosophy of action in MTmamsa,®® Raju conveniently forgot the 
fact that the activism which MTmamsa speaks of is not ethical action but 
(Vedic) ritualism. Moreover, it is not for its "activism" but for its epistemology 
and hermeneutics that MTmamsa is recognized as a philosophy. 

Coming to Raju's negativism towards Jainism and Buddhism for their 
negativism of life, especially their ascetic and monastic practices, Raju put all 
blame on Jainism and Buddhism for creating and perpetuating the world- 
negating attitude in the Indian mind.®® It is true that Jainism and Buddhism 
had their part in maintaining India's neglect of the world, but it would be 
misrepresentation of facts if Raju did exonerate Hinduism from its share of 
responsibility. The two major factors that hindered India's socio-economic 
progress were the religious belief in the doctrine of karma (the belief in 
reincarnation)"*® and the evil of caste system."** The belief in karma is 


®"* P.T. Raju, The Philosophical Traditions of India (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1971), p. 15; P.T. Raju, Introduction to Comparative Philosophy 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1962), p. 173. 

®® Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, pp. 226-27. 

®® Cf. Structural Depths of Indian Philosophy, p. 351. 

®^ Cf. Structural Depths of Indian Philosophy, p. 562. 

®® Cf. Ibid. pp. xiv, xvi, xvii, xxxi n. 9; The Philosophical Traditions of India, 

p. 201. 

®® P.T. Raju, "The Concept of Man in Indian thought," in The Concept of 
Man: A Study in Comparative Philosophy, ed. S. Radhakrishnan and P.T. Raju 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1966), pp. 261, 268; Introduction to 
Comparative Philosophy, pp. 182, 184; Structural Depths of Indian Thought, 
p. 13. 

‘*‘^ Unfortunately for many Indians, the theory of karma meant passivity and 
fatalism and not its positive ethical message. 
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common to all Indian-born religions, whereas it was Hinduism that gave 
religious sanction to caste system. How could Raju overlook the truth that 
Jainism and Buddhism severely denounced caste system and Brahmanic 
supremacy and advocated tolerance, non-violence, and universal compassion 
and that in the place of Brahmanic ritualism they emphasized ethical life? 


3.1.3. Chinese Philosophy 

1. Humanism, according to Raju, is the hallmark of Chinese philosophy. 
Yes, we do accept that humanism is a principal feature of Chinese philosophy, 
but to say that it is the characteristic feature is too much."*^ ”Naturalism 
is an equally important characteristic of Chinese philosophy. Unlike in India or 
in the West, none of the Chinese philosophical schools made any explicit 
attempt to explain the world by recourse to the idea of a transcendent Supreme 
Being.Even the Confucian concept of Tian ("Heaven") does not have any 


Cf. above, p. 27 n. 41. 

In this regard Raju was probably under the influence of Wing-tsit Chan 
who in his many writings vehemently defended the thesis that humanism is the 
one word that would characterize the entire Chinese philosophy. See 
Introduction to Comparative Philosophy, p. viii. For Chan's views, see Wing-tsit 
Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1963), p. 3; Wing-tsit Chan, "The Concept of Man in Chinese Thought," 
in The Concept of Man: A Study in Comparative Philosophy, p. 172; Wing-tsit 
Chan, "Chinese Theory and Practice, with Special Reference to Humanism," in 
The Chinese Mind: Essentials of Chinese Philosophy and Culture, ed. Charles 
A. Moore (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1967), p. 19. 

By "naturalism" we mean the philosophical view which explains reality, 
the universe, without referring to a creator Supreme Being (God or the 
Absolute) which is "supernatural." The universe, according to naturalism, is 
self-existent and self-operating with its inner principle or law. Naturalism is not 
materialism, let alone any sort of pantheism; nor is it physicalism in the sense 
that the physical world is the only real world. 

Contrasting Western and Chinese views Joseph Needham wrote, for 
example: "The west developed the idea of an author of the universe who 
creates and controls, whereas the Chinese world-view depended on a different 
line of thought which regarded the universe as a self-contained, self-operating 
organism" (Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China [Cambridge: 
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implication of a transcendent Supreme Being/® Naturalism and humanism are 
the twin emphases of classical Chinese philosophy. As Hu Shi said, in historical 
importance the naturalistic heritage left by Laozi fully equals the humanistic 
heritage left by Confucius.According to Feng Youlan the Confucian social 
ethics and the Daoist naturalism are the two major, mutually complementing 
trends of Chinese thought.The Chinese emphasis on a life in conformity 
with nature, the reciprocity between the human being and nature, and the 
delight the Chinese people took in the natural rather than the supernatural are 
clear indications of how greatly the Chinese were philosophically oriented 
towards naturalism. 

2. An ardent idealist, Raju was not naturally very much comfortable 
with Chinese naturalism. This was perhaps the reason why he accused Chinese 
philosophy of lacking philosophical depth, of failing to raise ultimate questions 
about human life. Again, he derogated Chinese humanism by characterizing it 
as "pragmatic immediatism." Perhaps the Vedantin in Raju blinded him to 
recognizing that concepts such as Dao (the "Way"), yin-yang (the negative and 
the positive cosmic principles) Tianji (the Great Ultimate), Tianii (the Principle 
of Nature), H (principle), qi ("material force"), ren ("humanity"), wuwei (non- 


Cambridge University Press, 1956], vol. 2 [History of Scientific Thought], p. 
582). 

Cf. Derk Bodde, "Harmony and Conflict in Chinese Thought," in Studies 
in Chinese Thought, ed. Arthur F. Wright (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953), p. 20; Henry G. Skaja, "Reply to Philip J. Ivanhoe," Philosophy 
East and West 44 (1 994): 569. 

"But the naturalistic conception of the universe, as it was germinated in 
The Book of Lao Tzu and more fully developed in subsequent centuries, has 
been a most important philosophical heritage from the Classical Age. 
Naturalism itself best exemplifies the spirit of courageous doubt and 
constructive postulation. Its historical importance fully equals that of the 
humanist heritage left by Confucius. Whenever China has sunk deep into 
irrationality, superstition, and otherworldliness, as she has done several times 
in her long history, it was always the naturalism of Lao Tzu and the 
philosophical Taoists, or the humanism of Confucius, or a combination of the 
two, that would arise and try to rescue her from her sluggish slumbers" (Hu 
Shih, "The Scientific Spirit and Method in Chinese Philosophy," in The Chinese 
Mind: Essentials of Chinese Philosophy and Culture, p. 111). 

Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, ed. Derk Bodde 
(New York: The Free Press, 1966), p. 22. 
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action), xu (non-being), xin (mind), and xing (the nature) are philosophically 
profound and raise ultimate questions about life and reality. The philosophical 
richness of a doctrine or theory should be determined by examining its own 
rationality (reasonableness) and not by its conformity with one's own views. 
Conformity with one's own views is to be the last thing a comparativist looks 
for in his/her study of other philosophies. 


3.1.4. Western Philosophy 

1. The primary characteristics of Western philosophy, according to 
Raju, are its outward looking rationalism (rational analysis of the outward) and 
humanism (concern with the rights of the individual and society). In the past 
many pundits, both Indian and Western, believed that Indian philosophy is 
practical, intuitional, and spiritual in contrast with Western philosophy which 
is theoretical, intellectualistic, and even materialistic. Happily, Raju did not 
believe in this wrong East-West divide, but it seems that he was not entirely 
free from the misconception that philosophy in the West was/is intellectualistic. 
The Westerners themselves may not now accept the qualification of their 
philosophies as rationalistic (intellectualistic).'*® Perhaps it was Western 
philosophy's continuous insistence to incorporate ideas and methods of 
sciences that gave it the false impression that it is more rationalistic than other 
philosophies.'*® Rational analysis, or critical reflection,®® is not the 
prerogative of Western philosophy alone. All philosophies are rational analysis 
of reality; and all philosophers are doing critical reflection on human 


‘’® Charles A. Moore wrote for instance: "Western phiiosophy is rationalistic 
- in a necessarily guarded sense - because man is rational and reason therefore 
is natural and indispensable to him in his search for truth. But, similarly, all 
philosophy is rational for ail men are rational. Thus, the rationalism of Western 
philosophy, while an essential characteristic, is not sufficiently unique to 
constitute the spirit of Western philosophy. Rationality is of the very spirit of 
phiiosophy as such. No philosophy can be irrational, inconsistent, 
unreasonable" (Charles A. Moore, "The Spirit of Western Philosophy," in 
Radhakrishnan: Comparative Studies in Philosophy in Honour of His Sixtieth 
Birthday, ed. W.R. Inge etai. [London: George Allen and Unwin, 1 951 ], p. 77). 

'*® Cf. Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India, ed. Joseph Campbell (New 
York: Meridian Books, 1956), p. 31. 

®° We prefer to use the expression "critical reflection." 
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experience. It was impossible for Indian and Chinese philosophies to construct 
theories of reality, if they had not taken recourse to rational analysis.®’ 
Further, not all philosophies in the Western tradition accorded equal importance 
to reason. Intuition, experience, the will, and faith also played their role, of 
course differently in different philosophies.®^ 

2. Raju accused Western philosophy of not giving due importance to 
human inwardness. It is in fact a very objectionable criticism. Western 
philosophy, just as other traditions, gave importance to both the inward 
(subjective/spiritual) and the outward (objective) dimensions of reality. One can 
find throughout its history Western philosophy giving thought to human 
inwardness. We take for example the case of Socrates, in whom we have the 
formal and definitive inauguration of Western philosophy. In the pre-Socratic 
period, with some exception of Pythagoreans, the outward reality (the cosmos) 
was the centre of philosophical attention, and, by contrast, with Socrates (and 
the Sophists) the human subject became the centre of philosophical reflection. 
Ever since this Socratic turn in philosophy. Western philosophy has not lost 
sight of the inward.®® Even if the inward is interpreted in terms of spirituality 
and religion, we have Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, Spinoza, Hegel, Whitehead - 
to name a few - to speak for it. In short, human inwardness and outwardness 
are present at varying degrees in all philosophical traditions. 


3.2. Two Premises of Comparative Philosophy 

Raju's argument for the possibility and necessity of comparative 
philosophy is based on two premises, which, unfortunately, cannot stand up 
to close scrutiny. 

1. The first premise is that every philosophy is in itself one-sided and 
insufficient and does not provide a comprehensive view of reality. This, we 


®’ One cannot forget that a principal method the classical Indian 
philosophers used in their conceptualization of reality was to analyse reality 
into "categories" (padarthas or tattvas), both logical and ontological. 

®^ For instance, Raju himself noted that for medieval philosophers it was 
faith and not reason that was supreme in their understanding of reality. 

®® Descartes, for example, despite his attempt to give scientific, 
rationalistic face-lift to philosophy, turned to the human subjectivity for 
philosophical certainty. And, this Cartesian orientation has been passed on to 
the present through Kant, (Hegel), and Husserl. 
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think, is a mistaken view. As we argued in section one, each philosophy is in 
itself a comprehensive view of reality; each philosophy is an attempt to provide 
a comprehensive philosophy of life and reality. The rationale or justification of 
a particular philosophy is to be sought in itself, i.e. in its strength of 
reasonableness (rationality) and cohesion of ideas. Given that a particular 
philosophy under discussion can justify itself, one has to accept that it has also 
the potential to explain and interpret all aspects of our experience of reality. 
One of the criteria of a philosophical theory is that it should be a round 
(comprehensive) conceptual understanding of the problem it treats. The 
reasons are twofold: One, philosophy, as we explained, is critical reflection on 
human experience in order to form a rational, meaningful theory of reality. A 
theory by definition is a reasoned, coherent explanation of something. Two, our 
common sense is enough proof to show us that it is natural for the human 
mind to perceive the whole of the object it perceives and that our cognition 
(knowledge) of a thing is impossible unless we perceive it as a whole, as a 
unity.®"* This mechanics of our ordinary perception of things in true also of our 
philosophical perception. Philosophy looks at its problems from the point of 
view of whole and tries to comprehend them as wholes. That, however, is not 
to say that philosophy grasps things in all their aspects at a single glance. We 
mean only to say that every philosophical theory or system is in itself a 
comprehensive approach to reality, an attempt to comprehend reality 
comprehensively. A particular philosophy may not have the ideas one looks for 
or may have the ideas one does not like to entertain. But, it is not the absence 
or the presence of the ideas one looks for that makes a particular philosophy 
incomplete or complete; instead, it is the absence or presence of inner logic, 
reasonableness of arguments, cohesion of ideas, and its ability to explain 
different aspects of human experience that does this job. Each philosophical 
world-view is thus self-validating, self-justifying particular ways of looking at 
reality. 

2. The second premise of comparative philosophy is that each 
philosophy has something to offer to other philosophies and comparative study 
of the different philosophies will provide a comprehensive view of reality. Even 
if the first part of this premise is acceptable, the second part runs into 
difficulties. First of all, if each philosophy is self-sufficient, as we argued just 
above, there is no need for it to be completed by other philosophies. Secondly, 
given the argument that philosophy is continuous critical search for truth, it 
cannot stop at any particular point and be satisfied with a particular philosophy 


When we see, for example, a human person who is just in front of us, 
we see him/her as a total reality and not as a mass of some corporeal parts. 
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to be the comprehensive (comprehensive in the sense of being complete and 
final) view of reality, however comprehensive it may become by accepting the 
best of all major philosophical traditions of the world. 

The first part of the above premise is not without problems either. Even 
if any one particular philosophy has something to offer philosophically to other 
philosophies, it is not imperative that other philosophies should receive it, 
because each is a round theory without the other and can stand philosophically 
on its own. Let us suppose for argument that all philosophies and philosophers 
are open enough to receive from one another. Still, the question remains, who 
or what criterion will decide the what and the how of this reception. What is 
acceptable to one can very well turn out to be unacceptable to others; what 
one considers a great philosophical insight may be thrown away by another as 
a philosophical sham or even a nonsense.®® There exist no objective standards 
to judge, select, and incorporate other philosophies. It is to be left to each 
philosopher to decide on his/her choices of what is valuable and what is not 
valuable, what is acceptable and what is unacceptable, about other 
philosophies. Even after the study of other philosophies it is not necessary that 
one receive something from them. Raju's own philosophical synthesis is a 
telling example of it.®® He knew Chinese philosophy, but he did not 
incorporate anything from it in his philosophizing. 


3,3. Raju's Method of Comparative Philosophy 

Raju's triple method, involving study, comparison, and synthesis, is in 
itself a very viable proposal, providing one accepts his comparative philosophy. 
Our present task is not to evaluate this method as such but its sustaining 
principles which have direct bearing on Raju's notion of comparative 
philosophy. 


®® A clear case is the logical positivist rejection of Heidegger's so-called 
fundamental ontology. "For the Positivists, Heidegger was the epitome of 
metaphysical nonsense, and Carnap, followed by Ayer, quoted the remark from 
What is Metaphysics?, 'Das Nichts selbst nichtet' ('The nothing negates 
itself'), as an illustration of this. In other parts of the philosophical scene, on 
the other hand, Heidegger is treated almost with adulation" (D.W. Hamlyn, The 
Pelican History of Western Philosophy [London: Penguin Books, 1989], p. 
323). 

®® We will return to this point shortly. 
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1. Our first objection is to Raju's fixing of the meaning of the term 
"comparative philosophy" to be the comparative study of Eastern and Western 
philosophies. Of course the three major philosophical traditions - the Indian, the 
Chinese, and the Western - should play their due part in any comparative 
enterprise, but to limit comparative philosophy to them and some other Eastern 
philosophies goes against the very spirit of comparative philosophy. If the 
purpose is to learn from other philosophies with the view to achieve 
comprehensiveness in philosophy, we should dilate the definition to include all 
possible philosophies of the world, past, present, and future. 

2. Raju wanted us to study and compare the traditions as such, i.e. 
traditions in their entirety. It is perhaps the most unrealistic of Raju's proposals, 
a proposal based on the wrong perception of the traditions as single monolithic 
philosophies, an assumption which we already dismissed as wrong. How is it 
possible to study and compare the traditions en bloc? What we can do is to 
study and compare individual philosophers and individual philosophical systems 
and theories and not traditions as a whole. 

Raju's proposal that a practical procedure to study and compare the 
traditions would be to concentrate on select conceptual schemes is also a 
rather simplistic idea. No conceptual scheme does exist apart from some 
particular philosophical systems and theories, because the noetic exigency of 
philosophy demands that it exist in and through concepts and conceptual 
schemes. To study the conceptual schemes means to study particular 
philosophical doctrines and theories. 

3. Raju's demand that comparativists should be objective and impartial 
in their study of the traditions is commendable. But, what is problematic is 
whether total independence and detachment of personal stance is possible in 
one's study and interpretations. Even in the case of Raju, as we have seen, he 
took his own idealist yardstick to study and interpret other philosophers and 
philosophies. And, unlike in empirical sciences, it is hard to establish what is 
objective and what is not objective in somebody's evaluation of philosophies. 
So the questions of objectivity, independence, and impartiality are to be left to 
the intellectual honesty of individual students of philosophy. Besides, many a 
time it is not objectivity and impartiality but nuances of interpretations in one's 
reading of philosophers and philosophies that are philosophically rewarding for 
oneself and others. This, however, does not prejudice history of philosophy's 
demands for objectivity and impartiality. 

4. Raju's idea that the human being shall be the common denominator 
of all comparative studies is a fine ideal and has the advantage of providing a 
single framework to study and compare the various philosophies of the world. 
But its disadvantages are twofold: First, what kind of human being shall be the 
common denominator? Despite the basic oneness of human nature, our 
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understandings of it are many. The very complexity of human being and life 
opens onto multiple philosophic explanations and interpretations. An idealist 
interpretation of what human being is not the same as a materialist 
interpretation of it, a Daoist understanding of human life is not the same as a 
Confucian understanding of it, - the list extends for examples and examples. 
Secondly, to make the human being the sole denominator arbitrarily delimits 
comparative studies, as did Raju's definition of philosophy delimited the scope 
of philosophy. We can have may denominators - ontological, epistemological, 
ethical, anthropological, social, religious, etc. - to study and compare the 
world's philosophies. The choice of the denominator is to be left to each 
comparativist, who will decide the selection of the denominator, depending on 
his/her particular needs and personal interests. Raju, for example, approached 
the traditions with his own denominator of the two-dimensional human being 
and studied the traditions with a view to understanding how and to what 
extend human inwardness and outwardness are emphasized in them. It is just 
one way of studying and comparing the traditions, and other comparativists 
can have other equally valid denominators. 

5. Raju believed that synthesis should be the logical goal of all 
comparative studies. "Synthesis" by definition is forming something new by 
putting together elements from existing ones. In comparative philosophy it 
means formation of new and more comprehensive philosophical theories and 
systems by incorporating ideas from the world's major philosophies. It also 
means improvement of the existing philosophies by assimilating ideas from one 
another. Yes, it is a laudable ideal. But to hold that the end of every 
comparison should be synthesis is wrong for following reasons: 

(a) The possibility and impossibility of synthesis depend very much on 
the commensurability and incommensurability of the systems studied and 
compared. Synthesis between mutually excluding thought systems is virtually 
impossible, (b) Comparison can at times lead to rejection of a particular 
philosophy, if it is found philosophically inferior to another philosophy which 
it is compared with, (c) No synthesis is final and absolute, because every 
synthesis is just one more possible way of looking at reality and thus just one 
more philosophy in philosophical pluralism, and it will become, in the Hegelian 
fashion, the thesis or antithesis for another comparison, (d) In many instances 
it is reinterpretation, or reformulation, of existing philosophical systems and 
theories rather than their synthesis that takes place as a result of comparative 
study. Raju's own philosophical synthesis, for example, cannot be called, as 
we will see shortly, a real synthesis, because it was rather a reinterpretation, 
or a new reading, of Vedantic idealism in the language of contemporary 
philosophy, (e) Very often it is neither synthesis nor reinterpretation of existing 
philosophies but some stimulus to one's own philosophizing that would result 
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from comparative studies. In other words, the most likely outcome of the study 
of other philosophies is that the study itself becomes an occasion or 
opportunity for one to get some new insights and clues that might inspire and 
guide one's own philosophizing. This creative inspiration is philosophically more 
worthwhile than achieving some synthesis. This is what happened, let us say, 
in the case of Arthur Schopenhauer's study of Eastern philosophies and 
religions. And, this is what happened precisely in the case of Raju too. Raju did 
not do any synthesis between Indian and Western philosophies en bloc. Rather, 
two stray ideas, the Biblical description of God as l-am and the human being 
as the image of God and the Cartesian dictum, cogito ergo sum, set him 
reflecting on the possibility of trying a new reading of Vedantic idealism, and 
the result was his "philosophy of l-AM." 

6. Finally, Raju's method entangles itself in a sort of excessive 
"traditionalism." A philosopher, according to Raju, should absorb or assimilate 
insights from other traditions without at the same time losing the spirit and 
individuality of his/her own tradition.®^ It is mere traditionalism. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about philosophical traditions that demands our loyalty, 
faith, and devotion. To value a traditions is not the same as to venerate it and 
to keep it intact for all times to come. We value the three major philosophical 
traditions, because they make up the history of philosophy, and the 
appreciation they deserve is neither more nor less than the appreciation the 
history of philosophy deserves from a student of philosophy. We study the 
classical traditions for their philosophical truths and insights and not because 
they are sacred traditions. We accept their insights, if one accepts them at all, 
not because they are given by these grand traditions but because of their (of 
the insights) philosophical truth-content. If one finds some aspects, or even ail 
aspects, philosophically unacceptable in the classical traditions, one should 
show boldness to reject them. This, however, one may do only after due study 
and deliberation and respecting others' freedom to determine for themselves 
what to take and what to reject. What we need is the advancement of 
philosophy which knows neither East nor West in its search for truth and not 
the growth of the traditions themselves, as Raju might exhort us. 


3.4. Raju's Philosophical Synthesis 

Of course, judged in itself, Raju's philosophy of l-AM is a significant 
contribution to philosophy and a great achievement of philosophical 


57 


The Philosophical Traditions of India, p. 237. 
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Neovedanta,^® an achievement that secures for Raju an equal place with the 
other two great Neovedantic philosophers, K.C. Bhattacharyya (1875-1949) 
and S. Radhakrishnan (1888-1975). But here in this analysis we are not 
interested in Raju's philosophy as such but the way he did it. In other words, 
our attention is not so much to its philosophical content as to its modality, i.e. 
its philosophical synthesis. The following three analyses will show us that as 
for the amount of synthesis it contains, its claim to provide a comprehensive 
philosophy of life, and its potential to serve as a model for comparative 
philosophizing, Raju's philosophy of l-AM falls short of its hopes. 

1. An idealist and a philosopher committed to the Vedantic ontology 
of Spirit, Raju had great appreciation for Plato, Descartes, Kant, Hegel, Husserl, 
and Heidegger among Western philosophers. However, in his philosophizing he 
employed actively only Descartes's philosophy, that too just the Cartesian 
dictum, cogito ergo sum, in inverse.®® Coming to Indian philosophy, Raju used 
in his philosophizing only Vedanta. He did not feel the need to incorporate any 
ideas from other schools, as he found that Vedanta alone would suffice for his 
philosophy of l-AM. More interestingly, Chinese philosophy had just no place 
in Raju's "comparative" philosophizing. He could construct an adequate 
(adequate for Raju) philosophy of life without referring to a single term of 
Chinese philosophy. Simply put, the only philosophy that engaged Raju's 
interest and use in his philosophizing was Vedanta. This shows that all what 
he said about the need of involving all major philosophical traditions in 
philosophizing became in his own case just so much meaningless talk. His 
authority on Indian philosophy, his thorough grasp of Western philosophy, and 
his fairly good understanding of Chinese philosophy were for Raju mere 
decorations. And, as far as the amount of synthesis goes, Raju's philosophy 
of l-AM cannot claim to be more "synthetical" than the philosophy of K.C. 


®® We use the attribute "philosophical" in order to distinguish Neovedantic 
philosophy form Neovedantic religion. The latter is represented by religious 
teachers such as Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) and Sri Aurobindo (1872- 
1950). There are authors, including Raju himself, who might object to any 
philosophy-religion distinction in Neovedanta. But this shows nothing but an 
uneasiness to abandon the myth that Indian philosophy and religion are 
inseparable. See also below, p. 128 n. 86. 

®® Raju loved, as did S. Radhakrishnan before him, to inverse the Cartesian 
dictum, transposing cogito and ergo (cf. above, p. 72 n. 19). This means that 
the Cartesian dictum, just as the Biblical conceptions of God as l-am and the 
human being the image of God, was for Raju only an occasion or instance for 
philosophical reflection and not a component for any synthesis. 
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Bhattacharyya who did not ascribe to any comparative philosophy and of S. 
Radhakrishnan who did not bother about a formal methodology of comparative 
philosophy.®® 

Raju believed that his philosophy of l-AM was an adequate philosophy 
of life. Whatever be the justification of this claim, Raju's is an example that one 
can construct an adequate, comprehensive philosophy even without 
incorporating ideas from other philosophies. In short, "the philosophy of l-AM" 
was totally an experiment within the Vedantic framework and not an 
experiment within the framework of a comparative philosophy of Raju's 
conception. 

2. It was presumably Raju's belief, a belief Raju apparently shared with 
Radhakrishnan, that Vedantic idealism, if reinterpreted and adapted, would 
meet the requirements of a universal philosophy of life, a philosophy for all 
peoples and all times. This violates the principle of Raju's comparative 
philosophy that none of the major philosophical traditions, let alone a single 
school of thought, is self-sufficient to unravel the mysteries of life and reality. 

3. Raju was verbose in deploring Indian philosophy's general neglect 
of the outward and the historical and its evasion of socio-political questions. 
But when it came to his own philosophy, Raju did almost nothing to remedy it. 
Unfortunately for him, he did not develop, or rather bring out, the ethical and 
socio-political implications of his philosophy of l-AM. He failed to explain how 
the l-am could relate positively to the world and society. A mere 
pronouncement that the world is ontologically real does not make a philosophy 
of the world and society. It is indeed an irony or even a tragedy to see a 
philosopher who spared no pains exhorting others about the need of correlating 
the inward and the outward aspects of human life comfortably ignoring for 
himself this philosophical responsibility and withdrawing himself into the safety 
and luxury of his idealist shell. Raju cannot escape the familiar accusation that 
Vedantic idealism does not give due thought to human material and social 
existence. 


®° K.C. Bhattacharyya used Kant, Hegel, and Jainism in his fresh reading of 
Vedanta, especially Advaita; and S. Radhakrishnan cited ideas from Western 
idealist philosophers and from modern science and Christian theology to 
reinforce his Vedantic position. 
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4. Comparative Philosophy: A Disapproval 

4.1. Disapproval of Raju's Comparative Philosophy 

Raju's basic argument for comparative philosophy is that it is a method 
to achieve comprehensiveness in philosophy through comparative study and 
synthesis of the various philosophical traditions of the world. We have exposed 
the theoretical and practical indefensibility of this argument in our foregoing 
analysis and critique of Raju's comparative philosophy. In the light of this 
analysis and critique we disapprove of Raju's comparative philosophy as an 
indefensible theory based on some arguably untenable assumptions and 
premises and infeasible proposals. The major reasons for our rejection of Raju's 
comparative philosophy are the following: 

1. Search for comprehensiveness is part of every philosophy and each 
philosophy, though not exhaustive, is comprehensive in its own right and 
judged from its own standpoint. And hence the basic thesis that no one 
particular philosophy can provide a comprehensive view of life and reality and 
its corollary argument that each philosophy is to be made comprehensive 
through comparative study of different philosophies are wrong. Besides, Raju's 
interpretation that pluralism in philosophy is due to overemphasis and 
underemphasis is not correct, because, as we have seen, it is part of the very 
nature and mechanics of philosophy to be plural. 

2. To say that each philosophical tradition has something unique to 
offer to other traditions and other traditions have the obligation to take this 
unique element is unrealistic dogmatism. It is problematic to discover what is 
unique in a given tradition. What is unique for one interpreter (commentator) 
need not be unique for another interpreter. Raju's interpretations of the 
traditions, for example, are his readings of things and need not be necessarily 
acceptable to others. And, the philosopher, who is by definition a critical 
thinker, is under no obligation or compulsion to receive from other philosophical 
traditions. He/she has the freedom to take or not to take what is offered, 
depending on his/her philosophical judgement. 

3. Raju's proposal that philosophical traditions are to be studied and 
compared en bloc is not practical, because each of the so-called traditions is 
not a single monolithic philosophy but a unity of several diverse philosophies. 
There is no justification whatsoever to treat the traditions as single 
philosophies and making some sweeping generalizations and drawing some 
over-simplified conclusions about their character. Moreover, what is 
philosophically important and useful are not classical philosophical traditions 
as such, but their particular philosophers and philosophies. 
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4. The contention that all comparative studies lead or should lead to 
some sort of synthesis is indefensible, because, as we have seen, synthesis is 
not the only objective and logical result of comparative study, in addition to it, 
the prospect of achieving a real synthesis looks not bright, if not bleak, if 
Raju's own synthesis, "the philosophy of l-AM," is of any indication. 

5. Although it does not constitute a real objection to comparative 
philosophy, Raju's insistence that philosophy is the philosophy of life and the 
human being should be the common denominator of all comparisons hinders 
the prospects of free philosophizing. Philosophizing has to include in its 
purview analysis of, reflection on, every aspect of human experience of reality. 


4.2. Disapproval of Comparative Philosophy 

The disapproval of Raju's comparative philosophy amounts to the 
disapproval of comparative philosophy! It may sound strange and fallacious, 
but that is all too true. As we have seen in the Introduction, it is with Raju that 
comparative philosophy acquired the status of a distinct discipline in philosophy 
and, of all writers' in/on comparative philosophy to date, it is Raju who 
contributed most to its systematization. We may not go too far and say to 
crumble Raju's comparative philosophy is to crumble all comparative 
philosophy. But, this much is certain: if Raju's comparative philosophy cannot 
sustain itself in both theory and practice, no comparative philosophy can 
arguably do so. 

To reject comparative philosophy does not mean to reject all 
comparative enterprise in philosophy. Comparative studies in philosophy, both 
inter-cultural and intra-cultural, are philosophically rewarding and need to be 
encouraged. Our opposition is only to maintaining comparative philosophy as 
an independent, autonomous discipline in philosophy, as a distinct 
superphilosophy. Comparative study is to be pursued in all areas of philosophy 
and not as a separate branch of philosophy. 

Our rejection of comparative philosophy obliges us to search for an 
alternative paradigm, an alternative programme, for the study of classical and 
contemporary philosophies of the world. And, to this alternative programme we 
turn now. 
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5. Philosophical Studies; An Argument for Their Revision 

5.1. "Open Philosophizing" 

The term "comparative philosophy” came into vogue at a time when 
the term "comparative religion" to denote cross-cultural, scientific study of the 
world's different religions was popular. Finding the term unsuited to the 
discipline, some twenty-five years ago the students of religion replaced it with 
other terms like history of religions, religious studies, and study in religion.®^ 
Paradoxical enough, the term "comparative philosophy" still lingers on to 
denote cross-cultural study of the world's philosophies, classical and 
contemporary. 

"Comparison" is a wrong paradigm and a misnomer to describe the 
study of philosophies, because "comparison" by definition is bringing together 
two or more things and examine them on equal terms to see their similarities 
and differences and their merits and demerits. Comparison to find out 
similarities and differences and relative strengths and values of the various 
philosophical schools, systems, and theories serves only a historical interest. 
The primary objective of the study of the world's philosophies, however, 
should be philosophical rather than historical. The aim is to broaden and 
deepen one's philosophical perception of reality by seeing how reality was/is 
perceived by other philosophers and philosophies. The study should inspire one 
to further philosophizing. The "comparative" model cannot serve this 
philosophical purpose. So it compels us to look out for a better model. 

Some authors - Raimundo Panikkar®^ and J.N. Mohanty®® among 
them - have suggested a dialogical model as an alternative. According to this 
model, cross-cultural philosophical studies should be a dialogue in which all 
philosophies, past and present, participate as equal partners of a common 


®^ The term "comparative religion" came into use in the late 1 9th century 
and became popular in the first half of the 20th century to refer to scientific 
study of the world's religions, past and present. Some twenty-five years ago 
the term began to be replaced by other terms - history of religions, religious 
studies, study in religion among them. For details, see Eric J. Sharpe, 
"Comparative Religion," in The Encyclopedia of Religion, ed. Mircea Eliade 
(New York: Macmillian, 1987), vol. 3, pp. 578-80. 

®® See above, p. 12. 

®® J.N. Mohanty, "On Matilal's Understanding of Indian Philosophy," pp. 
401,405. 
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dialogue. Yes, it is an interesting and engaging model for a cross-cultural 
philosophy seminar and not for our purpose. The dialogical model has its 
inspiration from inter-religious dialogue.®** But there is a sharp distinction 
between religious dialogue and philosophical dialogue. Unlike philosophy, 
religion involves faith-content and faith-commitment. Unless a particular 
philosophy degenerates into an ideology or a religious doctrine, it cannot claim 
one's faith, devotion, and commitment. Further, unlike with religions, 
philosophies cannot entertain absolute claims of autonomy and individuality. 
The other (the other religion) in a religious dialogue deserves respect as a 
partner of dialogue, whereas in a philosophical dialogue the other (the other 
philosophy) is not an inalienable partner, but a legitimate world-view that is 
engaged (employed) for its philosophical truth-content. The purpose of a 
religious dialogue may be to gain mutual understanding and cooperation among 
religions, whereas we involve philosophies for the enrichment and 
advancement of philosophy itself. What is important for us is not philosophies 
themselves but the truth contained in them. So the "dialogue" model is not of 
much use in the study of philosophies, though in many cases it is more useful 
than the "comparison" model and less of a misnomer for cross-cultural 
philosophical studies. 

Sometimes comparativists used and still continue to use "East-West 
study (studies) in philosophy" and its equivalents such as "East-West 
philosophy" and "philosophy East and West." These terms are twofold 
problematic. First, they are outmoded because today there exists hardly any 
East-West divide in philosophy. Philosophy is increasingly seen (and it should 
be so seen) today simply as philosophy and not as Eastern philosophy or 
Western philosophy. Traditional Eastern philosophies - the Indian, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, etc. - and Classical Western (European) philosophy exist as part 
of the world history of philosophy. Owing to international cultural interaction 
between East and West, Western philosophy has flown into the East and 
Eastern philosophies into the West. This is particularly true of the East.®® 
Moreover, contemporary philosophers and philosophies are not strictly Eastern 
or Western in the traditional sense. The contemporary Indian philosophers, for 
example, are not Indian philosophers in the traditional sense of the term, but 
philosophers in or of India. Can we deny the title "Indian philosopher" to one 
who has broken or will break totally with the classical Indian tradition in his/her 
philosophizing? No, we believe, we cannot. Secondly, these terms delimit 


®‘* This is very true at least of Raimundo Panikkar who is renowned for his 
views on inter-religious dialogue. 

®® More will be said later. See below, p. 123. 
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philosophical studies to Eastern and Western philosophies. This delimitation is 
not fair. Philosophical studies must in principle include all possible philosophies, 
past and present. African philosophy, for instance, is an emerging contender 
for a place on the global philosophy scene. So the new paradigm has to be 
broad enough to include all philosophies of the world. 

Yet another term the practitioners of comparative philosophy use is 
"cross-cultural philosophy." Though it has the advantage of not using the 
problematic word "comparative," the job it does is practically the same as that 
of comparative philosophy. However, it is a better term than comparative 
philosophy, because it denotes prima facie interaction between philosophies 
from across cultures rather than their comparison. 

The model or paradigm, if it could be so called at all, we would like to 
propose, in the place of comparative philosophy, for the study of the world's 
philosophies, classical and contemporary, is "open philosophizing." "Open 
philosophizing" is not merely a replacement for the term "comparative 
philosophy" but a replacement for comparative philosophy itself. By "open 
philosophizing" we mean the following: 

a. A philosophizing that is open in principle to all possible 
philosophies, classical and contemporary. 

b. A philosophizing that leaves it open to individual 
philosophers to decide what they are to accept and reject in 
other philosophies. 

c. A philosophizing that obliges the philosopher to be 
philosophically open to learn from others (philosophies and 
philosophers) and accept truth wherever it comes from. 

d. And, by preferring the gerund "philosophizing" to the 
common noun "philosophy," we suggest that this "open 
philosophizing" is an ongoing programme or process. 

"Open philosophizing" is a chance and a challenge at the same time. 
As a chance it opens up new possibilities for philosophizing and as a challenge 
it confronts the philosopher to explore freely and without dogmatic constraints 
of a comparative philosophy the prospect and possibility of utilizing other 
philosophies critically and creatively in his/her philosophizing. We believe that 
in "open philosophizing" other philosophies can become a purvapaksa, as 
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classical Indian philosophers might put it, for one's own philosophizing.®® The 
purvapaksa occasions new questions and answers and thus contributes to the 
progress of philosophy. Until we are challenged by ideas and insights, 
especially from across other cultures, our philosophizing cannot break new 
ground and our philosophy will be reduced to duplication, or at the most 
recycling, of some oft-repeated and worn out ideas. It may be hard to break 
the cocoon and come out of the comfortable world of familiar ideas into the 
world of strange and foreign ideas and thought patterns. But if we take some 
courage to do so, we hope, it will serve the cause of philosophy in its search 
for truth. 

It is unrealistic to expect that "open philosophizing" will produce 
overnight a host and more of Leibnizes, Schopenhauers, Bhattacharyyas [K.C. 
Bhattacharyya], Radhakrishnans, Rajus, Xiongs [Xiong Shili, 1885-1968], 
Fengs [Feng Youlan, 1 895-1 990], and Nishitanis [Nishitani Keiji, 1 900-1 990]. 
What we can do is to allow the landscape of philosophy to be watered by the 
springs of diverse thought patterns and wait and see how the new philosophic 
seeds will sprout.®’ 

Before we pass on to the next section, we need to answer two possible 
objections to the study of other philosophies. The first objection is about the 
very need for such a study. One of the points we made throughout this chapter 
is that each philosophy is in itself a comprehensive system. And, here it is 
quite legitimate to ask: Why should one then study other philosophies if one's 
own philosophy is a comprehensive system? Are we not contradicting our 
earlier stand? Yes, it is possible to construct a round philosophy without 
studying other philosophies. The best example is perhaps Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
He made some very original contributions to philosophy even without reference 
to classical Western philosophy. In philosophy his guru was neither Plato nor 


®® In classical Indian philosophy the usual procedure of arguments and 
debates was to state first the view to which exception is taken, the 
purvapaksa ("prior view") and then refute or modify it and establish one's own 
position, the uttarapaksa ("subsequent view"). 

®’ Wing-tsit Chan wrote, for example: "Personally, I feel that when different 
streams come together, all of them, no matter how large or small, will affect 
the river. Ideas travel in strange ways. If Buddhism influenced Schopenhauer, 
as indeed it did, and if Chu Hsi impressed Leibniz, as certainly he did, who can 
foretell with certainty that Mencius or Tai Chen will not influence a future 
Spinoza who may be in our midst?" (Wing-tsit Chan, "Synthesis in Chinese 
Metaphysics," in The Chinese Mind: Essentials of Chinese Philosophy and 
Culture, p. 147). 
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Aristotle, neither Kant nor Hegel but his elder contemporary Bertrand Russell. 
This, however, does not mean that the study of history of philosophy is 
useless. Philosophy is built largely upon its past, and philosophical problems 
can probably be better addressed with a knowledge of how they are treated by 
past and present philosophers than without any such knowledge. Even in the 
case of Wittgenstein he was building upon Russell, G.E. Moore, and Gottlob 
Frege. As Frederick Copleston said: "Past philosophy ... can perfectly well form 
a point of departure for and a stimulus to philosophical reflection."®® 

The second objection is with regard to the incompatibility of different 
philosophies, or the difficulty of understanding a foreign philosophy. What is 
mostly involved here is emotional difficulty rather than intellectual difficulty. As 
Raju clearly demonstrated, human beings are basically the same everywhere 
and they can understand one another the language of philosophy they speak, 
whichever the wavelength they may be on. In their cognitive mechanics 
humans play the same games everywhere. The "Kiplingian" thesis®® that East 
and West are mutually incompatible in thought and cannot meet has been 
disproved by the experience of today's international philosophical community 
where East and West have already met and are still meeting. It is possible for 
a philosopher to understand and communicate with a philosopher or a 
philosophy of an alien culture without much difficulty. The difficulty involved 
here is not greater than the difficulty involved in understanding and 
communicating with the diverse and even incompatible philosophies of one's 
own culture. For example, to come out of the Kantian world and enter into the 
Heideggerian world one needs some readjustments of one's mental framework. 
The mental effort required to understand an alien-land-born philosophy is not 
far greater than this. 


5.2. A New Syllabus for History of Philosophy 

"Open philosophizing" is an ideal, a vision, and it will remain so unless 
we take some practical, concrete plan of action, some methodological strategy, 
to realize this vision. Otherwise the fate of "open philosophizing" will certainly 
be the same as that of comparative philosophy, which even after its existence 


®® Frederick Copleston, Religion and the One: Philosophies East and West 
(London: Search Press, 1982), p. 16. 

®® "East is East, West is West; And ne'er the twain shall meet," begins The 
Ballad of East and West (1889) by the British poet Rudyard Kipling (1865- 
1936). 
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for more than seven decades has achieved little philosophically, except that it 
produced some orientalists and oriental sympathizers in the West and some 
historical studies in Asian philosophies. Comparative philosophy could not 
produce a single major philosopher in the West who has integrated Eastern 
philosophical insights into his/her philosophy. Leibniz and Schopenhauer did 
make use of some Eastern ideas, but they lived before the birth of comparative 
philosophy. Ever since the first East-West Philosophers' Conference of 
1939,^° many cross-cultural international philosophical conferences and 
seminars were held in the West, but very often they went nearly unnoticed, or 
even ignored, by the creative minds of the Western philosophical world. 

Eastern philosophies are yet to be given serious thought by creative 
philosophers of the West. Contrastingly, the East has taken in Western 
philosophy and many Eastern philosophers have made use of it in their 
philosophizing. This is due not to any open-mindedness of Easterners or to their 
ascription to any comparative philosophy but to the introduction of Western 
philosophy into their universities, colleges, and other academic centres in the 
aftermath of Western expansionism, both political and cultural.This truth 
becomes all the more clear when we realize that the influence of Chinese 
philosophy on Indian philosophers is minimal, or practically nil, because 
Chinese philosophy is virtually non-existent on philosophy curriculum in 
India.More or less the same is the situation with Indian philosophy in 


See above, p. 10. 

Just for the sake of illustration we take India, China, and Japan. Western 
philosophy was introduced into universities and colleges in India after the first 
Western model universities were opened in 1857. It may be noted in this 
connection that the philosophic genius that was dormant in India for almost 
three and a half centuries since the middle of the 16th century was in fact 
awakened only by the challenges of Western philosophy. Western philosophy 
was introduced into China in the early years of the 20th century, especially 
after the establishment of the Republic in 1912. Western philosophy was 
introduced into the Japanese educational system shortly after the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868 and especially when Tokyo University was founded in 
1877 and reorganized in 1881. 

” K. Satchidananda Murty noted grimly; "Most of our [Indian] philosophy 
departments do not seem to know that the Chinese too have got a 
philosophical heritage as old, rich and continuous as that of the West and 
India..." (K. Satchidananda Murty, Philosophy in India: Traditions, Teaching and 
Research, p. 202). 
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China^® and elsewhere in East Asia. And then it is no wonder if classical 
Indian and Chinese philosophies are yet to be included on general philosophy 
curriculum in the West.^'* 

What we would suggest to make the chance and challenge of "open 
philosophizing" a reality is the reordering or revision of philosophy syllabus, 
especially the syllabus of history of philosophy. The study of history of 
philosophy needs to be in a true sense the study of the world history of 
philosophy. It should include the three classical philosophies - classical Indian 
philosophy, classical Chinese philosophy, and classical Western philosophy^® - 
ant}/all possible other philosophical traditions depending on the need and 
necessity of place and situation, and all major philosophies and philosophers 
from around the contemporary world. The reordered history of philosophy 
syllabus might look like the following; 

a. Classical Indian Philosophy 

b. Classical Chinese Philosophy 

c. Classical Western (European) Philosophy 

d. Other Possible Philosophical Traditions 

e. Philosophy in Post-classical Period 

We qualify the traditional Indian, Chinese, and Western (European) 
philosophies as "classical" for two reasons: in the first place to recognize their 
antiquity, vastness of literature, and acknowledged philosophical excellence 


For an idea of the current situation of philosophy in China, see Shi 
Yanping, "Developments in Chinese Philosophy Over the Last Ten Years, 
Philosophy East and West 43 (1993): 113-25; Vincent Shen, "Creativity as 
Synthesis of Contrasting Wisdoms: An Interpretation of Chinese Philosophy in 
Taiwan since 1949," Philosophy East and West 43 (1993): 279-87. 

Some Western universities, however, offer courses in Eastern 
philosophies in their departments of Oriental Studies and sometimes a few 
courses as optionals (electives) in philosophy departments themselves. This 
practice should go, we believe, so that classical Eastern philosophies can 
become part of the core curriculum of philosophy. 

For the historiographic reason to place Indian philosophy before Chinese 
and Western philosophies and Western philosophy after the other two, see 
above, p. 23 n. 31. There is nothing dogmatic about this order, however. In 
the West, for example, one might start with ancient Greek philosophy rather 
than ancient Indian philosophy. 
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(richness), and in the second place to differentiate them from contemporary (of 
the 19th and 20th centuries [and after]) philosophy, which cannot strictly be 
called Indian, Chinese, and Western. These two points, we think, need some 
more elaboration: 

Today the international philosophical community regards naive the 
doubts once many Westerners raised whether Indian and Chinese philosophies 
are on a par with Western philosophy in "philosophicity" and importance and 
whether one should place an almost equal emphasis on all the three in 
philosophical studies. If at all any apathy towards traditional Eastern 
philosophies still lingers in some odd circles in the West, this should not be 
interpreted not so much a reluctance as in the case of Husserl and 
Heidegger^® as a lack of proper information as in the case of Jaspers. 
What goes under the name "philosophy" in India and China is not something 
radically different from what goes under the same name in the West.^® It is 
indeed interesting to observe how Western historiography of philosophy itself 
has undergone a transition in this regard. It moved from explicit denial of 


^® According to Husserl and Heidegger philosophy is a European 
prerogative, because philosophy is just Greek in origin! See Edmund Husserl, 
"Philosophy and the Crisis of European Man," in Edmund Husserl, 
Phenomenoiogy and the Crisis of Philosophy, ed. and trans. Quentin Lauer 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1965), pp. 164-65,171,178; Martin Heidegger, 
What is Phiiosophy? , trans. William Kluback and Jean T. Wilde (New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1958), pp. 29-31. 

Jaspers in his Way to Wisdom: An Introduction to Philosophy, after 
giving a short list of names from Chinese and Indian philosophies, wrote: "As 
thus far accessible to us in translations and interpretations, Chinese and Indian 
philosophy seem far inferior to Western philosophy in scope, in development, 
and in inspiring formulations" (Karl Jaspers, Way to Wisdom: An Introduction 
to Philosophy, trans. Ralph Manheim [New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1954], p. 190). How little he knew of Chinese philosophy and how 
pitiable his knowledge of Indian philosophy was are clear from the list of 
Chinese and Indian philosophers he gave. Among the Chinese philosophers he 
mentioned only Laozi, Confucius, Mozi, and Zhuangzi. And, the Indian list 
included just one philosopher (Sankara) and the other names are of a few 
religious texts (the Upanisads, Pali canon of Buddhism, the Mahabharata, the 
BhagavadgTta) and a political treatise (Kautilya's Arth^astra). See ibid. 

Cf. Daya Krishna, Indian Philosophy: A Counter Perspective, pp. 1 5 n.3. 
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existence of real philosophy outside the Western world through explicit 
recognition that philosophy existed outside the Western world to appreciation 
and endorsement of Eastern philosophies.^® 

Coming to the second point, we hold that classical Indian philosophy 
ends with the Navya-Naiyayika Raghunatha (c. 1460-1 520), classical Chinese 
philosophy with the Qing Neoconfucian Dai Zhen (1723-1777), and classical 
Western philosophy with G.W.F. Hegel (1770-1 831). In India there existed little 
creative, critical philosophizing after Navya-Nyaya up until the first decades of 
the 20th century.®® The same could be said about China after Dai Zhen.®^ 
But the story of Western philosophy is different. Creative, critical 
philosophizing did not stop with Hegel, and hence we know that our division 
of Western philosophy into classical and contemporary (post-classical) with 
Hegel as a line of demarcation is likely to cause disagreement. However, we 
would contend that there is a marked, philosophically qualitative difference in 


We might choose Frank Thilly (1914), Bertrand Russell (1945), and 
Frederick Copleston (1982) to represent respectively these three attitudes. 
Thilly dismissed Eastern philosophies as mere mythologies, ethical doctrines, 
and poetry and faith and not true systems of thought (Frank Thilly, A History 
of Philosophy [New York: Henry Holt and co., 1914], p. 3). By using the 
adjective "Western" in the very title of his A History of Western Philosophy 
(Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy [London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1945; New York: Simon and Schuster, 1945]), Russell not only 
declared that his history was limited to Western philosophy but also became 
perhaps the first major historian of Western philosophy to do so. Copleston, 
the author of the monumental nine-volume work on Western philosophy, A 
History of Philosophy (London: Search Press, 1946-75), wrote: "After having 
been engaged for a considerable number of years in lecturing and writing about 
the history of western philosophy, I have become interested in the comparative 
study of the philosophical traditions of different cultures... (Frederick 
Copleston, Religion and the One: Philosophies East and West, p. 15). 

®° A SrTpati (the 16th c. Vedantin) or a Ya^ovijaya (the 17th c. Jain 
logician) or a Nage^a (the 18th c. commentator on Yoga) did not make much 
difference. 

®’ Liao Ping (1852-1932), Kang Youwei (1858-1927), and Tan Sitong 
(1865-1 898) were imaginative thinkers and there was little philosophy in their 
utopian Confucianism. 
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the post-Hegelian Western philosophy.®^ Until after Hegel philosophy in the 
West worked with traditional Greek philosophical and Judeo-Christian (and 
Islamic) religious categories. This we say despite the contention of philosophers 
like Husserl and Heidegger that they were philosophizing in direct continuity 
with classical Greek philosophy. Though Hegelianism continued well into the 
second half of the 19th and early decades of the 20th centuries, anti-Hegelian 
sentiments, existentialist themes, socialism, scientific realism, and linguistic 
analysis swayed the post-Hegelian philosophy in the West. This post-classical 
flavour in philosophy began right away with Hegel's younger contemporary 
Schopenhauer, who despite being a self-styled Kantian chose to do philosophy 
differently. 

Another factor we counted important in this regard is "globalization" 
of most of the contemporary philosophies that originated in the West (Western 
philosophies of the 19th and 20th centuries). In spite of their Western origin, 
philosophies such as Marxism, phenomenology, existentialism, and logical 
analysis have practising followers all over the globe and these philosophies 
cannot be labelled "western" in the strict sense of the word. 

Before we end our discussion on classical philosophies, a critical word 
should be said about traditional historiography of Indian philosophy. It is usual 
with many historians of Indian philosophy to classify the classical Indian 
philosophical schools into orthodox (astika) and heterodox (nastika), on the 
basis of these schools' acceptance and rejection of the authority of the 
Veda.®® Again, the six so-called orthodox schools are sometimes called Hindu 
philosophical schools, or simply "Hindu philosophy." This classification is 
objectionable both historiographically and philosophically for the following 
reasons: (a) it takes the Hindu faith as the criterion of orthodoxy in philosophy, 
and this is philosophically unacceptable;®"* (b) the so-called orthodox schools 
cannot be collectively called Hindu schools historiographically, because four of 
these schools (Sankhya, Yoga, Vai^esika, and Nyaya) are not based on the 


®® One may observe in this connection a standard practice among historians 
and teachers of Western philosophy to end "modern" Western philosophy with 
Hegel and to classify the later philosophers as belonging to "contemporary" 
Western philosophy. See also P.T. Raju, Introduction to Comparative 
Philosophy, P. 16. 

®® Sankhya, Yoga, Vai^esika, Nyaya, MTmamsa, and Vedanta are 
considered orthodox and Jainism, Buddhism, and Carvaka, heterodox. 

®‘‘ The criterion of philosophical truth is philosophical rationality and not any 
religious faith. 
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Hindu faith;®® (c) and, this classification is an instance of perpetuating the 
myth that in India philosophy and religion are inseparable.®® The new 
classification we would like to propose for classical Indian philosophy is this; 
Three Classical Religious Philosophies (philosophical Hinduism,®^ philosophical 
Jainism,®® and philosophical Buddhism®®) and Seven Classical Philosophical 
Schools (Carvaka, Sankhya, Yoga, Vai^esika, Nyaya, MTmamsa, and 
Vedanta). 

As for other possible traditional philosophies, no tradition or heritage 
that is philosophically worthwhile shall escape the radar screen of history of 
philosophy. Japanese philosophy, African philosophy(ies), Arab/lslamic 
philosophy, Jewish philosophy are of special mention here.®° As we 
mentioned earlier, the inclusion of these and other minor philosophical 
traditions in the college-university syllabus depends largely on the need of the 
student community in question. 


®® For a philosophy to be "Hindu," it should be based on the Hindu faith, 
i.e. it should derive its doctrines from the Hindu faith and its purpose should 
be to expound (and defend) the Hindu faith philosophically. (The same could 
be said about Jewish philosophy, Christian philosophy, Islamic philosophy, 
etc.). Only for MTmamsa and Vedanta was the Veda the locus classicus for 
their philosophy. Of course, Sankhya, Yoga, VaiSesika, and Nyaya did not 
reject the Vedic authority. But non-rejection of the Veda alone does not make 
them "Hindu," and if it were so, almost the entire Western philosophy should 
be called "Christian" philosophy because only a few philosophers did explicitly 
deny the authority of the Bible. 

®® If Indian philosophy is inseparable from religion, it is no philosophy at all 
but theology or religious thought; and if it is philosophy, it is time to see it 
separable and separated from religion. We nevertheless maintain that 
philosophy can find its resources in religion, just as in science, literature, etc. 
Indeed, religious ideas have stimulated philosophers of all times and places. Cf. 
above, pp. 102-03. 

®^ The philosophy of the Rigveda, the Upanisads, and the BhagavadgTta. 

®® Jain ethics, metaphysics, and epistemology. 

®® Buddhist ethics, metaphysics, and epistemology. 

®° Most histories of Western philosophy have indeed short sections on Arab 
and Jewish philosophies. 
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Finally, the history of philosophy syllabus should include major 
philosophers and philosophies of the post-classical period from around the 
world. Coming to contemporaries, the selection of philosophers to include on 
the academic syllabus may be hard and we will have to go for those 
philosophers whose place in the history of philosophy is more or less settled. 



CONCLUSION 


Following the publication of Paul Masson-Oursel's Comparative 
Philosophy in 1 923, a lot of studies and researches have gone into making the 
subject of comparative philosophy self-conscious of its tasks and methods. 
And with P.T. Raju comparative philosophy acquired the status of an 
autonomous discipline in philosophy with its own "epistemology," i.e. with its 
own principles and procedures. 

Now, after more than seventy years of the formal inauguration of the 
subject, we chose to write on comparative philosophy, not to endorse it but to 
repudiate it. We did this not because we wanted to do so for its own sake but 
we needed it as we found that the principles and methods of comparative 
philosophy are philosophically untenable and unproductive. 

According to the dogmatic proponents of comparative philosophy, each 
of the three major philosophical traditions of the world, the Indian, the Chinese, 
and the Western, provides only a one-sided philosophical view of life and 
reality and hence only through comparative study and synthesis of the major 
philosophical traditions we can gain a comprehensive philosophy of life and 
reality. Consequently, comparative philosophy has been proposed as the 
method of achieving comprehensiveness in philosophy. We have argued that 
this "epistemology" of comparative philosophy is an impossibility and a failure 
in both theory and practice. We have shown that comparative philosophy is 
philosophically not absolute as Raju and other dogmatic comparativists wanted 
us to believe. However, we are dismissive only of comparative philosophy as 
an independent, autonomous discipline and not of comparative studies in 
philosophy as such, both intra-cultural and inter-cultural. 

In the place of comparative philosophy we suggested the ideal of "open 
philosophizing," a philosophizing that is open in principle to other philosophies 
in its attempt to understand reality, a philosophizing that allows one to explore 
without out the constraints of dogmatic comparative philosophy the possibility 
of employing other philosophies in one's own philosophizing. And to achieve 
the goal of "open philosophizing" we proposed a reordered syllabus of history 
of philosophy, a syllabus that will include the three classical philosophies (the 
Indian, the Chinese, and the Western [European]), other possible philosophical 
traditions, and all major post-classical philosophers and philosophies from 
around the world. This, we believe, will equip and prepare the students of 
philosophy, particularly the potential philosophers among them, in a 
philosophically better way for the sublime task of critical and creative 
philosophizing. Finally, we do hope that our proposal for the revised history of 
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philosophy syllabus will remove the most ridiculous situation that exists in 
some of our universities and philosophy institutes that allows a student to 
graduate in philosophy without even hearing the names of major philosophers 
and philosophical systems that belonged to the traditions other than one's 
own. 



SELECT GLOSSARY 


1. Indian Philosophical Terms 


abheda: non-difference 

Advaita: Non-Dualism (Sankara's Vedanta) 

ahamdhT: l-consciousness 

ahamkara: ego-consciousness, the ego (literally "l-maker") 

ahimsa: non-violence (non-injury) 

a/Tva: non-soul, material substance 

aka^a: space (literally "sky") 

ananda: bliss 

asat: non-being 

atman-. spirit, the self 

avidya: nescience (absence of true knowledge) 
bhakti: loving devotion to God 

bodhisattva-. "enlightened being" (in Mahayana Buddhism) 

Brahman-, the Absolute (in Vedanta) 

Carvaka: one of the classical schools (materialism) 
cit. consciousness 

dar^ana: philosophy (literally "vision," "view") 

Dvaita: Dualism (Madhva's Vedanta) 

dharma-. righteousness (duty, law, justice), religion 

Dharma: Truth, Law (in Buddhism) 

guna: attribute, quality 

Tdvara-. God 

jTva-. the soul, synonym for atman in Jainism, the empirical self, life 
jnana: knowledge 
kala: time 

karma-, deed; the law of karma-, the moral law of cause and effect 
manas-. the mind 
mata: religion 

maya: illusion, the created, the creative power of Brahman 
MTmamsa; one of the classical schools (Vedic hermeneutics) 
moksa-. liberation (release from samsara) 

nirvana: the Buddhist concept of salvation (literally "blowing out") 
Naya-Nyaya: New Nyaya 

Nyaya; one of the classical schools (logic and epistemology) 
prakrti {prakriti): nature, matter, primal matter (Cf. purusa) 
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pramana: means or source of valid knowledge 

pudgala-. the empirical, i.e. psycho-physical, personality (in Buddhism) 
purusa: person, the self, synonym for atman in Sankhya-Yoga (Cf. prakrti] 
rta irlta): cosmic order 

Saccidananda (Sat-cit-ananda): Being-consciousness-bliss {Brahman or J^vara 
in Vedanta) 

samsara: the cycle of births and deaths (literally "going about") 

Sankhya (Samkhya): one of the classical schools (metaphysical dualism) 
saf, satta: being; existence, reality 

sOnya; sunyata: the "void," the "empty;" "voidness," "emptiness" 
sutra: aphorism (short statement), a collection of sutras 
tathata: suchness, thusness 

Vai^esika; one of the classical schools (metaphysical pluralism) 

Vedanta: one of the classical schools (Upanisadic idealism) 

Vi^istadvaita: Qualified Non-Dualism (Ramanuja's Vedanta) 
yoga: spiritual discipline (literally "union") 

Yoga: one of the classical schools (spiritual emancipation of the Self [purusa]) 


2. Chinese Philosophical Terms 


chan: meditation 

Chan: Buddhist meditation school 

cheng: sincerity, i.e. holding what is true and good 

Chinese Buddhist Philosophy (Foxue = Buddhist Learning): Buddhist 
philosophy with Chinese characteristics (Distinguished from Fojiao = 
Buddhist religion) 

Confucian Philosophy (Rujia = Confucian School): philosophy of Confucius and 
followers (Distinguished from Rujiao = Confucian religion) 

Dao: the "Way " (of nature), Nature (etymologically "the path along which one 
walks") 

Daoist Philosophy (Daojia = Daoist School): philosophy of Laozi and followers 
(Distinguished from Daojiao = Daoist religion) 

Fajia: the School of Laws (Legalism) 

gewu: investigation of things (philosophical analysis of things) 

Han Confucianism: Confucianism of Han period (202 BC - AD 220) 
jia: (philosophical) school 

jiao: "teachings" (religion), (zongjiao: religion, literally "lineage of teachings") 
jing: seriousness, i.e. steadfastness in moral cultivation and handling affairs (in 
Neoconfucianism) 
kong: "emptiness" 
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11: propriety (in classical Confucianism) 

//: principle (in Neoconfucianism) (Cf. qD 
Mingjia: the School of Names (Logicians) 

Moism (Mohism) (Mojia): Mozi's philosophy 

Neoconfucianism; Confucian philosophy of the 11-1 9th centuries Neodaoism; 

Daoism of AD 220-589 
qi: "material force" (prime matter) (Cf. ID 
ren: "humanity," i.e. human-heartedness 
Tian: "Heaven," i.e. Nature 
Tianli: the Principle of Nature 
Tiandao: the way of "Heaven" 

Tianming: the decree (will) of "Heaven" 

Taiji: the Great Ultimate 
wu\ non-being 

Wujr. the Non-being Ultimate 

wuwel: non-action, i.e. taking no unnatural action 

wu xing: the five elements (metal, wood, water, fire, and earth) 

xin: the mind 

xIng: the nature, i.e. particular nature of things 
xue: learning (philosophy) 

yang: cosmic masculine (positive, active) principle (Cf. yin) 
yi: righteousness 

yin: cosmic female (negative, passive) principle (Cf. yang) 

Yin-Yang: cosmological school concerning yin-yang principles 
zhexue: philosophy (literally "wise or sagacious learning," in use since late 
1 9th century) 

zhong: the mean, i.e. avoiding extremes in life 
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